© ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELT: yt 
ives, till they attain to their abhorr’d ends®; fo he, 
(+cFin this action contrives againft his own nobility, in 
is proper ftream o’erflows himfelf*. 
1. Lord. 1s it not meant damnable in us*, td be trum. 
‘y eters of our unlawfal intents? We fhall not then have 
tis company to-night? 
z. Lord. Not till after midnight; for he is dieted to 
his hour. 
1. Lord. That approaches apace: I would gladly have 
him fee his company * anatomized; that he might take a 
meafure of his own judgments*, wherein fo curioufly he 
had fet this counterfeit >. i 
2. Lord. We will not meddle with him till he com} 
for his prefence muft be the whip of the other, 


* 9 —till they attain to their abborr'd ends;| This may mean-sthey 
are perpetually talking about the mifchief they intend to do,»till they 
have obtained an opportunity of doing it. STEEVENS. 

1 — in his proper fiream o'erflows bimfelf.| That is, betrays bis own 
Secrets in bis own talk, The reply thews that this is the meaning. 

Jonnson. 

2 Is it not meant damnable in us,] I once thought that we ought to 

read—Is it not mof# damnable; but nochange isneceffary. Adjectives 


a0 ee by our author and his contemporaries. So, 
in e's Tale: P 


s¢ That did but fhew thee, of a fool, inconftant, 

«© And damnable ungrateful.” 
Again, in Twelfth Night: ‘*—~and as thoudraweft, fwear borrib lew,” 
Again, inthe Merry Wives of WindJor : 4 

“ Let the fuppofed fairies pinch him found.” 
Again, in Maffinger’s Very Woman: 

6 Vl beat thee dgmnable.” MArone. 

3 — bis company—] i.e. his companion. The word is fo ufed in 
King Henry V. See Vol. H. p.450,n.%. Matrone. 

4 — be might take a meafure of bis own judgments,| Thisis a very 
juft and moral reaton. Bertram, by finding how erroneoufly he has 
Judged, will be lefs confident, and more eafily moved by admonition 

OHNSON. 

5 — wherein fo curioufly be bad fet this counterfeit.} Parolles is the 
perfon whom they are going to anatomize. Connterfrit, befides its 
ordinary fignification»—{a perfon pretending to be what he is not, ] 
fignified alfo, in our author’s time, a falfe coin, and a piéture. The 
word fer thews that it is here wfed in the firft and the laft of thefe 
fenfes. Martone. 

3s. Lord. 
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1. Lord. In the mean time, what hear you of thefg” 
wars? Bos 

2. Lord. I hear, there is an overture of peace. \ 

1. Lerd. Nay, I affure you, a peace concluded. } 

2. Lord. What will count Roufillon do then? will hy , 
travel higher, or return again into France? rr. 

1.Lerd. 1 perceive by this demand, yoy are not al- 
together of his council. ; 

2. Lord. Let it be forbid, fir! fo thouldI be a great 
deal of his act. 

2. Lord. Sir, his wife, fome two months fince, fled 

* efrom his houfe; her pretence is a pilgrimage to Saint 

, se le grand; which holy undertaking, with mof 
auftere fanctimony, fhe accomplifh’d: and, there refid- 
ing, the tenderneis of her nature became as a prey to her/ 
grief; in fine, made a groan of her laft breath, and now 
fhe fings in heaven. 

2. Lord. How is this juftified ? 

1. Lord. The ftronger part of it by her own letters ; 
which make her ftory true, even to the point of her 
death: her death itfelf, which could not be her office to 
fay, is come, was faithfully confirm’d by the rector of 
the place. a ee 

2. Lord, Hath the count all this intelligence? ’ 

1. Lord. Ay, and the particular confirmations, point 
from point, to the full arming of the verity. 

z. Lord. 1 am heartily forry, that hg’ll be glad of this. 

1. Lord. How mightily, fometimes, we make us com- 
forts of our loffes ! 

2. Lord. And how mightily, fonie other times, we 
drown our gain in tears! The great dignity, that his va- 
Jour hath here acquired for him, fhall at home be encoun- 
ter’d with a fhame as ample. 

1. Lord. The web of our life is ofa mingled yarn, good 
and ill together :. our virtues would be proud, if our faults 
whip’d them not ; and our crimes would defpair, if they 
were not cherifh’d by our virtues. — apes 


Enter a Servant. 
How now? where’s your mafter? 
Servs He met the duke in the ftreet, fir, of whom he 
hath 


\ 
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ath taken a folemn leave; his Jordfhip will next morn- 
ug for France.. The duke hath offered him letters of 
mmendations to the king. 

2. Lorg. They fhall be no more than needful there, if 

» \hey were more than they can commend. 
Enter BERTRAM. 

1. Lord. They cannot be too fweet for the king’s tart- 
nefs. Here’s his lordthip now. How now, my lord, 
is’t not after midnight? 

Ber. 1 have to-night difpatch’d fixteen bufineffes, a 
month’s length a-piece, by an abftract of fuccefs: I have 
conge’d with the duke, done my adieu with his nearefty 
buried a wife, mourn’d for her; writ to my lady motiier, 

Se returning ; entertain’d my convoy; and, between 

efe main parcels of difpatch, effected many nicer 

needs: the Jaft was the greateft, but that 1 have not 
ended yet. 

2. Lord. \f the bufinefs be of any difficulty, and this 
morning your departure hence, it requires hafte of your 
lordfhip. 

Ber. I mean, the bufinefs is not ended, as fearing to 
beat Ceara: But fhall we have thts dialogue be- 

Sy e fool and the foldier ?’—-Come, bring forth this 
counterfeit module® ; he has deceived me, like a double- 
meaning prophelier. 

2. Lord, Bring him forth: [Exeunt /oldiers.] he has fat 
in the ftocks all night, poor gallant knave. 

7 Ber. Nomatter; his heels have deferved it, in ufurpe 
ing his fpurs fo long*. How does he carry himfelf? 

6 — bring forth this counterfeit module ;] Module being the pattern 
ef any thing, may be here ufed in that fenfe. Bring forth this fellow, 
who, by counterfeit virtue pretended to make himfelf a pattern, 

Jounson. 

It appears from Mintheu that module and model were fynonimous. 

In K. Richard II, model fignifies a thing fathioned after an archetype s 

‘¢ Who was the miode/ of thy father’s life.” 
Again, in another play : 
¢ The medel of our chafte loves, my young daughter.” 

Our author, I believe, ufes the word here in the fame fenfe :—Bring 
forth this counterfeit reprefentarion of a foldicr. MALone. 

* — in ufurping bis [purs fo long.) The punithment of a recreant or 
coward, was to have his fpurs hacked off. Matonz. Lerd 

1. Lord. 
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1. Lord. I have told your lordthip \already ; the ftocks 
¢arry him. But, to anfwer you as you would be unte(- 
ftood; he weeps, like a wench that had fhed her mill’: 
he hath confefs’d himfelf to Morgan, whom he {uppofes\\o 
be a friar, from the time of his remembrance, to this“ 
very inftant difafter of his fetting i’the ftocks ; And whét, 
think you, he hath corfefs’d? 

Ber. Nothing of me, has he? 

2. Lord. His confeffion is taken, and it fhall be read to 
his face: if your lordfhip be in’t, as, I believe you are, 
you muit have the patience to hear it. 


s Re-enter Soldiers, with Parou es. 


Ber. A plague upon him! muffled! he can fay nothing , 
of me; hufh! huh! ¢ 

1. Lord, Hoodman comes !—Porio tartarefja. 

1. Sold. He calls for the tortures; What will you fay 
without ’em? 

Par. J will confefs what I know without conftraint: if 
ye pinch me like a pafty, Ican fay no more, 

1. Sold. Bofko chimurcho, 

2. Lord. Boglibindo chicurmurco. 5 

1. Sold. You are a merciful general :—GuF genera bids 
you anfwer to what I shall afk you out of a note. nia 

Par. And truly, as I hope to live. 

1. Sold. Firft demand of him how many horfe the duke is 
frrong. What fay you to that? ¢ Y 

Par. Five or fix thoufand; but very weak and unier- 
viceable : the troops are all fcatter’d, and the commanders 
very poor rogues, upon my reputation and credit, and as 
I hope to live. 

1. Sold. Shall I fet down your anfwerfo? 

Par. Do; Ul take the facrament on’t, how and which 
way you will. 

ne All’s one to him’. What a paft-faving flave is 

this ¢ 

1. Lord. You are deceived, my lord; this is monfieur 


? All's one to bim.] In the old copy thefe words are given by miftake 
to Parolles. The prefent regulation, which is clearly right, was fug- 
gefted by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 

14 Parolles, 


\ 
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Parolles, the gallant militarift, (that was his own phrafe,) 
_W.crhad the whole theorick*® of war in the knot of his 
fyarf, and the practice in the chape of his dagger. 
p 2. Lord. I will never truft a man again, for keeping his 
| ,iword clean; nor believe he can have every thing in him, 
by wearing his apparel neatly. 

1. Sold. Well, that’s fet down. 

Par, Five or fix thoufand horfe, I faid,—I will fay 
true,—or thereabouts, fet down,—for I’]] {peak truth. 

1. Lord. He’s very near the truth in this. 

Ber. But I con him no thanks for’t9, in the nature he 
delivers it’. 

Par. Poor rogues, I ag d you, fay. 

1. Sold. Well, that’s fet down. 

“« Par. I humbly thank you, fir: a truth’s a truth, the 
rogues are marvellous poor. 

1. Sold. Demand of him, of what ftrength they are a-foot. 
What fay you to that? 

Par. By my troth, fir, if I were to live this. prefent 
hour*, I will tell true. Let me fee: Spurio a hundred 
and fifty, Sebaftian fo many, Corambus fo many, Jaques 
fo many ; Guiltian, Cofmo, Ladowick, and Gratii, two 

qeltun a<fa(Y¥ each: mine own company, Chitopher, 
mond, Bentii, two hundred fifty each: fo that the 
mutter file, rotten and found, upon my life, amounts 
not to fifteen thoufand poll; half of the which dare net 

ce 


3 — the whole theorick] i e. the whole rheory. So, in Montuigne’s 
‘faies trangated by J. Florio, 1603: ‘¢ They know the theorigye of 
all things, Byt you muft ek who fhall put it in pra@tice.” MALonre 
9 — Icon bim no thanks for'ty——] To con thanks may exadtly anfwer 
the French fcavoir gré. Toconis to know. STEEVENS. 

1 == in the nature be delivers it.] He has faid truly that our numbers * 
are about five or fix thoufand; but having defcribed them as ¢*'w 
and unferviceable,” &c. I am not much obliged tohim. Martone 

2 —— if I were to live this prefent hour, &c.] I do not underftand this 
paffage. Perhaps (as an anonymous correfpondent obferves) we fhould 
read ¢—if I were to live but this prefenthour. STEEVENS. 

Perhaps he meant to fay—-if I were to die this prefent hour. But 
fear may be fuppofed to occafion the miftake, as poor frighted Scrub 
cries, * Spare all J have, and take my /ife.” Tout. 


Shake 


! 
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fhake the fnow from off their caflocks%, left they hake 
themfelves to pieces. Nea 
Ber, What fhall be done to him? 
1. Lord. Nothing, but let him have thanks. Demand vf 
him my conditions +, and what credit I have with the aul é 
1. Sold. Well, that’s fet down. Yeu foall demand of hifz, 
swhether one Captain Dumain be ithe camp, a Frensh- 
man; what his reputation is with the duke, what bis 
walour, honefty, and expertne/s in wars; or whether he 
thinks, it were not pofible with well-weighing fums of gold 
‘to corrupt him to a revolt. What fay you to this? what 
do you know of it? 
Par. I befeech you, let me anfwer to the particular of 
the intergatories 5: Demand them fingly. a 
1. Sold. Do you know this captain Dumain? Fa 
Par. I know him: ke was a botcher’s ’prentice in 
Paris, from whence he was whip’d for getting the fhe- 
riff’s fool with child; a dumb innocent, that could not 
fay him, nay °. [Dumain /if's up his hand in anger. 
Ber. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands; though I 
‘know, his brains are forfeit to the next tile that falls. 


1. Sold. Well, is this captain in the dyke of Florence’s 
camp? ‘ > 4, 
Par. Upon my knowledge, he is, and loufy. ee 7 


1. Lord. Nay, look not fo upon me; we fhall hear of 
your lordfhip7 anon. ; 


3 — off their caffocks,]| Caffock fignifies a horfeman’s loofe cozt, and 
isufed in that fenfe by the writers of the age of Shakfpeare. STEE VER, 
4 — my conditions,—] i. e. my difpofitign and charafier. See ps ™ 

136, n.6, Matone. C 4 
5 — of the intergatories:] i. e. interrogatories. The word was fre~ 
quendly bs written in our author’s time. Matone. dud 

— be was whip'd for getting the fheriff’s fool with child; a dum 
innocent, that coul rl fy im at Tree does not here fignify a 
perfon without guilt or blame; but means, in the good-natured language 
of our anceftors, an ideot or natural fool. Agreeably to this fenfe of 
the word is the following entry of a burial in the parith Regifter of 
Charlewood in Surrey : * Thomas Sole, an innocent about the age of 

fifty years and upwards, buried 19th September, 1605." WHALLEY. 
7 = your lordthip—] The old copy has Lord. In the Mfs. of our au- 

thor’s age they fcarcely ever wrote Lordfbip at full length. aeetrs = 
1. Sold. 


’ 
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1. Sold. What is his reputation with the duke? 

Par. The duke knows him for no other but a poor 
officer of mine; and writ to me this other day, to turn 
kim out o’the band: I think, I have his letter in my 
pocket. 

1. Sold. Marry, we’ll fearch. 

Par. In good fadnefs, I do not know; either it is 
there, or it is upon a file, with the duke’s other letters, 
in my tent. 

1. Sold. Here ’tis; here’s a paper; Shall I read it to 
you? 

Par. do not know, if it be it, or no. 

Ber, Our interpreter does it well. 

1. Lord. Excellently. 

1. Sold. Dian, The count’s a fool, and full of gold?,— 

Par. That is not the duke’s letter, fir; that isan ad- 
vertifement to a proper maid in Florence, one Diana, to 
take heed of the allurement of one count Roufillon, a 
foolifh idle boy, but, for all that, very ruttifh: I pray 
you, fir, put it up again. 

1. Sold. Nay, V’ll read it firft by your favour. 

Par. My meaning in’t, I proteft, was very honeft 

xin the etilalf of the maid: for I knew the young count to 
‘bea dange:ous and lafcivious boy; who is a whale to 
virginity, and devours up all the fry it finds. 

Ber. Damnable, both fides rogue ! 

1. Sold. When he flvears oaths, bidhim drop gold, and take it ; 
pr he feores, he never pays the fcore: 

Half Wen, is match well made ; match, and well make it*; 

He ni’ pays after-debts, take it before ; 
7 Diary the count’s a fool, and full of gold,| After this line there is 
apparently a line lof, there being no rhime that correfponds to gold. 
, i ee Jounson. 
I ey this line is incomplete. The poet might have written : 
ane 
The count’a fool, and full of golden ftore—or ore; 
and this addition rhimes with the following alternate verfes. STerv. 

May we not fuppofe the former part of the letter to have been profe, 
as the concluding words are? The fonnet intervenes. MALONE. 

8 Half won, is match well made; match, and well make it:] Gain 
half of what he offers, and you are weli off; if you yield to him, 
make your bargain fecure. Matong. 

And 
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And fay, a foldier, Dian, told thee tbis, 
Men are to mell with, boys are uot to kifs?s 
For count of this, the count’s a fool, I know it, ; 
Who pays before, but not when be does owe ¢f. 


Thine, as he vow'd to thee in thine ear, 
PaROLues. 


Ber. He thall be whip’d through the army, with this 
rhime in his forehead. 

2. Lord. This is your devoted friend, fir, the manifold 
linguift, and the armipotent {oldier. 

Ber. I could endure any thing before but a cat, and 
now he’s a cat to me. 

1. Sold. I perceive, fir, by the general’s looks*, we * 
fhall be fain to hang you. 

Par. My life, fir, in any cafe: not that I am afraid 
to die; but that, my offences being many, I would re- 
pent out the remainder of nature: let me live, fir, ina 
dungeon, i’the ftocks, or any where, fo I may live. 

1. Sold. We'll fee what may be done, fo you confefs 
freely ; therefore, once more to this captain Dumain: 
You have anfwer’d to his reputation witlPrbveedules and | 
to his valour ; What is his honefty? ee 

9 Men are to mell with, boys are not to kifs:] Mr. Theobald and 
the fubfequent editors read—*‘ boys are but to kifs.” Ido not fee any 
need of change, nor do I believe that any oppdiition was intended be~ 
tween the words me// and kifs. Parolles withes to recomnysia ing 
to Diana, and for that purpofe advifes her to grant her favguars to meny 
not to boyse—-He himfelf calls his letter, ** An advertifegnt to Diana 
to take heed of the allurement of one count Roofiiion. « -d0lith idle boy.” 

To mell is ufed by our author’s contemporaries in the fenfe of mediing, 
without the indecent idea which Mr. Theobald fuppofed to be couched 
under the word in this place. So, in Hall's Satires, 1597: 


s¢ Hence, ye profane ; me// not with holy things.” 
Again, in Spenfer’s Faery Queen, BsLV. co 1: 


** With holy father fits not with fuch things to mefl.” ad 
MAtone. ~ 
% — by the general's looks,] The old copy has-—by yours The 
emendation was made by the editor of the third folio, and the mif- 
priat probably arofe from ye in the Mf, being taken for y's MALong. 


Par. 
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Par. He will feal, fir, an egg out of a cloifter?; for 

rapes and ravifhments he parallels Neflus. He profeffles 

- not keeping of oaths; in breaking them, he is ftronger 

than Hercules. He will lie, fir, with fuch volubility, 

that you would think truth were a fool: drunkennefs is 

his beft virtue ; for he will be fwine-drunk ; and in his 

cep he dots little harm, fave to his bed-clothes about 

‘p; but they know his conditions*, and lay him in ftraw. 

ve but little more to fay, fir, of his honefty: he has 

every thing that an honeft man fhould not have; whatan 
honeft man fhould have, he has nothing. 

1. Lord. I begin to love him for this. 

Ber. For this defcriptionof thine honefty ? A pox upon 
him for me, he is more and more acat. * 

1. Sold. What fay you to his expertnefs in war? 

Par. Faith, fir, he has led the drum before the Englifh 
tragedians,—to belie him, I will not,~and more of his 
foldierfhip I know not ; except, in that country, he had 
the honour to be the officer at a place there call’d Mile- 
end’, to inftruét for the doubling of files: I would 
do the man what honour I can, but of this I am not 


certain. 
‘. 1. Loyd. He kath out-villain’d villainy fo far, that the 
varity rédeems him. . 
* Ber. A pox on him! he’s a cat ftill +. 







2 — an egg out of a cloifter;] Perhaps the meaning is, He dill feal 
any thing, however trifting, from any place, bowever buly. Jounsons 

«|: ‘conditions, | Bec pr446, n.4. Marone. 

3 wat adplace there call’d Mileeend,| See a note on’ K. Henry IV. 
P.I. AG IN. fc. ii, Martone. 

4 — he's d Oyphill The count had faid, that formerly a cat was 
the only thing in orld which he could not endure; but that now 
Parolles was as much the objeét of his averfiun as that animal. After 
Parolles has gone through his next lift of falfhoods, the count adds, 
‘© he’s more and more a cat,”—ftill more and more the object of my 
avetlidn than he was. As Parolles proceeds ftill further, one of the 

bg dhe obferves, that the fingularity.of his impudence and villainy 

deems his charaéter.—Not at all, replies the count; ¢ he’s a cat 

till ;” he is as hateful to me as ever. There cannot therefore, I 

think, be any doubt that Dr. Johnfon’s interpretation, ¢¢ —throw him 

how you will, he lights upon his legs,"—is fourided on a mifapprehen~ 
fion. Matone, 


Vou. Ill. ee OF 1. Sold, 
| 
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1. Sold. His qualities being at this| poor price, I need 
not to afk you, if gold will corrupt him to revolt. _ - 

Par. Sir, for a quart d’ecu® he will fell the fee-fimple 
of his falvation, the inheritance of it ; and cut the intail 
from all remainders, and a perpetual fucceffion for ir 
perpetually. i 

1. Sold. What’s his brother, the other captain Du, 
main? F 

2. Lord. Why does he afk him of me ®? 5 

1. Sold. What’s he? 

Par. E’en a crow of the fame neft ; not altogethe: fo 
great as the firft in goodnefs, but greater a great deal in 
evil. He excels his brother for a coward, yet his bro- 
ther is reputed one of the beft that is: In a retreat he 
out-runs any lackey; marry, in coming on he has the 
cramp. 

1. Sold. If your life be faved, will you undertake to. 
betray the Florentine ? 

Prat Ay, and the captain of his horfe, count Rou- 

] 


—-- 


on. 
1. Sold. I'l] whifper with the general, and know his 
pee, a , ; : 
Par. I'l] no more drumming ; a pla rums! 
Only to feem to deferve ae pie poet tenn 5 
fition? of that lafcivious young boy the count, have I ria 
into this danger: Yet, who would have fufpected an am- 
buth where I was taken? afide. 
1. Sold. There is no remedy, fir, ‘but you muft die: 
the general fays, you, that have fo traiteroufl;“dilctver- 
ed the fecrets of your army, and faade fach/peftiferous ~ 
reports of men very nobly held, cativpryzscue world for 
no honeft ufe ; therefore you mult die? Come, headf- 
man, off with his head. 


ee 


e 

5 — for a quart d’ecum] The fourth part of the fmaller French 
crown ; about eight pence of our money. MALONE, 

© Why does be afk bim of me?] This is nature. Every man is on 
fuch occafions more willing to hear his neighbour's charaéter than his 
own, JoHRNsoN, 

7 — to beguile the [theftions That is, to deceive the opinion, to 
make the count think me aman that deferves wells JouNnsone 


Par. 


" 
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Par. O Lord, fir; let me live, or let me fee my 
death ! 

1. Sold. That fhall you, and take your leave of all 
your friends, [unbinding him. 
So, look about you; Know you any here ? 

. Ber. Good-morrow, noble captain, 

2. Lord. God blefs you, captain Parolles. 

1. Lord. God fave you, noble captain. 

z. Lord. Captain, what greeting will you to miy lord 
Lafeu? Iam he France. 

1. Lord. Good eaptain, will you give me a copy of , 
the fonnet you writ-to Diana in behalf of the count . 
Roufillon ? an I were not a very coward, I’d compel it 
of you; but fare you well. , 

[Bxeunt Bertram, Lords, ce, 

1, Sold. You are undone, captain ; all but your {carf, 
that has a knot on’t yet. 

Par. Who cannot be cruth’d with a plot? 

1. Sold. If you could find out a country where but wo- 
men were that had received fo much fhame, you might 
begin an impudent nation. Fare you well, fir; I am 
for France too; we fhall {peak of you there. [Exits 

Pe~. Yet dm Ithankfol: if my heart were great, 


P'Would burft at this: Captain I’ll be no more 3 


But 1 will eat and drink, and fleep as foft 

As captain fhall : fimply the thing I am 

Shall make me live. Who knows himfelf a braggart, 
Let-hsim, fear this ; for it will come to pafs, 


- ‘That evtry braggary fhall*be found an afs. 


Safeft in thal? being fool’d, by foolery thrive ! 
There’s place, and means, for every man alive. 
T’ll after them. (Exit. 


Ruft, fwerd! cooly blufhes! and, Parolles, vel 
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SCENE IV, 
Florence. .4 Room in the Widow's Houfee 
Enter Herena, Widow, and Diana.* 
Hel. That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d _ 


ou, 
One of the greateft in the chriftian world 
Shall be my furety; ’fore whofe throne, ’tis needful, ( 
Ere I can perfect mine intents, to kneel : ; 
© Time was, I did him a defired office, 
. Dear almoft as his life ; which gratitude 
Through finty Tartar’s bofom would peep forth, 
And anfwer, thanks: I duly am inform’d, 
His grace is at Marfeilles*® ; to which place 
We have convenient convoy. You muft know, 
I am fuppofed dead: the army breaking, 
My hufband hies him home; where, heaven aiding, 
And by the leave of my good lord the king, 
We’ll be, before our welcome. 
Wid. Gentle madam, 
You never had a fervant, to whofe truft -~ 
Your bufinefs was more welcome. Yer 4 
Hel. Nor you*, miftrefs, 7 
Ever a friend, whofe thoughts more truly labour 
To recompence your love ; doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower,_.-.. 
As it hath fated her to be my motive 9 f — 
And helper to a hufband. But O ftrange men Y 
That can fuch {weet ufe make of what Taine Ste, 


3 His grace‘is at Marfeilles ; &c.] From this line, and others, it 
appears that Marfeil/es was pronounced by our author as a word of three 
fyllables. The old copy has here Marcella, and in the laft {cene of this 
att Marcellus. MAa.one. , 

* Nor you,} Old Copye=Nor your. Correéted by Mr. Rowe. 

MatLone. 

9 — my motive] Motive for affiftant. WARBURTON. 

Rather for mover. So, in the lait aé&t of this plays 

«* ——— all impediments in fancy’s courfe 
“© Are motives of more fancy?” MALONE. 


When 
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When faucy trufting of the cozen’d thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night?! fo luft doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away: 
But moze of this hereafter :—You, Diana, 
Under my poor inftruétions yet mutt fuffer 
Something in my behalf. 

Dia. Let death and honefty 

o with your impofitions?, I am yours 
Vpon your will to fuffer, 

Hel. Yet, I pray you,— 
But with the word, the time wil] bring on fummer *, 
When briars fhall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as {weet as fharp*. We muft away ; 
Our waggon is prepar’d, and time revives us 5: 
Alls well that ends well: ftill the fine’s © the crown ; 
Whate’er the courfe, the endisthe renown. [E£xeunt, 


1 When faucy trufting of the cozen’d thoughts 
Defiles at Oe night !] Saucy may very properly fignify /uxuri- 
ous, and by confequence /afcivious. JouNSON. 
So, in Meafure for Meafure : 
 ————— as to remit 
« Their faucy fweetnefs, that do coin heaven's image 
«© In ftamps that are forbid.” MaLone. 
% — your impofitions,] i. e. your commands. See Vol. I. p, 168, 
n. 5. Matone. 
3 But with the word, the time will bring on fummer,] With the 
avord, i.e. in an inftant of time. WARBURTON. 
I would read: 
“ “Tet I"fray you ? 
B\t with the word: the time will bring &c- 
And then whe fenfe yf be, “I only frighten you by mentioning the 
word fuffer; ?geHort time will bring on the feafon of happinefs and 
delight.” BracksTone. 
4 When briars foall bave leaves as well as thorns, 

And be as fweet as foarp.| The meaning of this obfervation is, 
that as driors have fevectne/s with their prick/es, fo thalb thefe troubles 
be recompenfed with joy. Jonnson. 

5 Our waggon is prepar’d, and time revives us;] Time revives usy 
may mean, it roufes us. So, in another play of our author : 
6 meme I would revive the foldiers’ hearts, 
“¢ Becaufe I found them ever as myfelf’ STervens. 
§ wm the fine’se] i.e. the end. So, in the London Prodigal, 1605: 
«6 Nature hath done the laft for me, and there’s the fine.” 
‘ / Ma ont. 


“Ges SCENE 


J 
- $ 
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ST EN Et ¥. 
Roufillon. 4 Room in the Count’? Palace, 


Enter Countefs, Larzeu, and Clown. 


Laf. No, no, no, your fon was mifled with a fnipt. 
taffata fellow there ; whofe villainous faffron would hav/: 
made all the unbaked and doughy youth of a nation 7) 
his colour’: your daughter-in-law had been alive at ths 
hour ; and your fon here at home, more advanced by the 

*king, than by that red-tail’d humble-bee I fpeak of. 

. Count. L would, I had not known him®! it was the 
death of the moft virtuous gentlewoman, that ever nature 
had praife for creating: if fhe had partaken of my fieth, 
and coft me the deareft groans of a mother, J could not 
have owed her a more rooted love. 

Laf. ’Twas a good lady, ’twas a good lady : we may 
= a thoufand fallads, ere we light on fuch another 

erb. 

Clown. Indeed, fir, fhe was the fweet-marjoram of 
the fallet, or, rather, the herb of grace. 

Laf. They are not fallet-herbs, you knave, they are 
nofe-herbs. eres, 

Clown. 1 am no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir; I have 
not much kill in grais 9. 


. 7 — whofe villainous faffron would have made“all the unbaked and 
doughy youth of a nation in bis colour :) Whofe evil qualities “4 = 






deep a dye, as to be fufficient to corrupt the moft innocent, a:d to ren- 
der them of the fame difpofition with himfelf. \Parolles ipne perfon 
meant. Dr, Warburton thinks that there is anWhda@D’here to Mrs, 


Turner, (the infamous accomplice of the Earl of Somd. fer, in the poifone 
ing of Sir Thomas Oyerbury,) «¢ who was hanged at Tyburn in 1633, 
in a yellow ruff of her own invention.” But the play was prabably 
written feveral years before thatevent. MALone- 

The general cuftom of that time, of colouring pafe with faffron, is 
alluded to. So, in the Winter’s Tale; “ | muft have faftron to colour 
the warden pyes.” WarnBurTON. 

© Iwould, I bad not known bim!| This dialogue ferves to conneé& 
the incidents of Parolles with the main plan of the play. JoHNson. 

@ — in grafs.] The old copy, by an evident error of the prefs, reads 

ace. The correction was made. by Mr. Rowe, The word fallet in 
the preceding fpeech was alfo fupplied byhim. MAzonz age 
Leaf, 
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aor Whether doft.thou profefs thyfelf; a knave, ora 
] ? 


Clown. A fool, fir, at a woman’s fervice, and a knave 
at a man’s. 
Laf. Your diftin&tion ? 
Clwn-T would cozen the man of his wife, and do 
H\s fervice. 
Laf. So you were a knave at his fervice, indeed. 
own. And I would give his wife my bauble, fir, to 
her fervice *. 
Laf. 1 will fubfcribe for thee ; thou art both knave and 
fool. 
Clown. At your fervice. 
Laf. No, no, no. ; 
Clown, Why, fir, if I cannot ferve you, I can ferve as 
great a prince as you are. 
Laf. Who’s that? a Frenchman? 
Clown. Faith, fir, he has an Englifh name*; but his 
phifnomy is more hotter in France, than there 3, 
' Laf. What prince is that? A 
Clown. The black prince, fir, a/ias, the prince of 
darknefs ; alias, the devil. : 
» sLaf. Hold thee, there’s my purfe: I give thee not this 
‘to fuggeft thee * from thy mafter thou talk’ft of; ferve 
him fill. 5 
1 — I would give bis wife my bauble, fir, to do her ferwice.] Part of 
the “-niture of a foc/ was a bauble, which though it be generally 
taken to vignify any thing of {mall value, has a precife and determinable 
meaning. It is, in fhyrt, a kind of truncheon with a head carved on 
it, which v.°% fool sa Katly carried in his hand. Sir Joun HAwKIN&e 
Inthe Sturs{rrra Navis, 1497, are feveral reprefentations of 
this inftrument, as well as in Cocke Lorelles Bote, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde. An ancient proverb in Ray’s colleétion points out the ma- 
terials of which thefe baubles were made : ** If every fool fhould wear a 
bable, fewel would be dear.” See figure 12, in the plate at the end of 
the Second Part of King Henry IV. with Mr. Tollet’s explanation. 
STEEVENS. 


2 — an Englifo name ;] The old copy readsemaine, STEEVENSs 
Correéted by Mr. Rowe. Matone. 
3 a=bis phifnomy is more botter in France, than there.| The allufion 
is, in a!l probability, to the Morbus Gallicus. STEEVENS. 
4 eft thee | To fuggeft anciently fignified tojfeduce. See 
Vol. I, 9, m6, Srexvens. j 


G g4 Clown. 


Pa 
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Clown. I am-a woodland fellow, fir, that always loved 
agreat fire; and the mafterI fpeak of, ever keeps a 
ood fire. But, fure, he is the prince of the world 5, let 

is nobility remain’ in his court. I am for the houfe 
with the narrow gate, which I take to be too little for 

mp to enter: fome, that humble themfelves, may ;~ 

ut the many will be too chill and tender; and they%t 
be for the flowery way, that leads to the broad gate, and 
the great fire. 

Laf. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-.weary of thee; 

» and | tell thee fo before, becaufe I would not fall out 
. with thee. Go thy ways; let my horfes be well look’d 
to, without any tricks. ; 

Clown. If I put any tricks upon ’em, fir, they fhall be 
jades’ tricks; which are their own right by the law of 
nature. [ Exit, 

Laf. A fhrewd knave, and an unhappy °. 

Count. Sohe is. My lord, that’s gone, made himfelf 
much fport out of him: by his authority he remains here, 
which he thinks is a patent for his faucinefs; and, in- 
deed, he has no pace, but runs where he will’. 

Laf. T like him well; ’tis not amifs: and I was about 
to tell you, Since I heard of the good lady’s death, amd: 
that my lord your fon was upon his return home, J moved 
the king my matter, to fpeak in the behalf of my daugh- 
ter; which, in the minority of them beth, his majetty, 
out of a felf-gracious remembrance, did firft ppopafe: 
his highnefs hath promifed me to do it: and, td,ftop up 
the difpleafure he hath conceived agaiyit your fen, there 
is no fitter matter. How does your lad} ‘ egtke it? 

Count. With very much content, my lord, and I with 
it happily effected. 


5 ——But, fure, be is the prince of the world,] I think we fhould read 
p—But fince be is &c, and thus SirT. Hanmer. STEEVENS, 

© — unkappy.| That is, mifchievoufly waggifh, unlucky. JonNSON. 

See Vol. Il. p.234, ne2. Marone. 

7 — be has no pace, but runs where be witl.} Should not we read— 
no place, that is, no flation, or office in the family. TyrwxiTT. 

A pace is a certain or prefcribed walk ; fo we fay of a man meanly 
ebfequious, that he has learned his paces, and of a horfe moves 
irregularly, that he has no paces. JOHNSON. 

Laf 
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Laf. His highnefs comes poft from Martfcilles, of as able 
body as when he number’d thirty.; he will be here to- 
morrow, or Iam deceived by him that in fuch intelli- 
gence hath feldom fail’d. 
Count. It rejoices me, that I hope I fhall fee*him ere I 
s@ie. Ihave letters, that my fon will be here to-night: I 
ayall befeech your lordfhip, to remain with me till they 
nivet together. 
Loaf. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners I 
niight fafely be admitted. 
Count. You need but plead your honourable privilege. + 
Laf. Lady, of that I have made a bold charter; but, - 
I thank my God, it holds yet. 


Re-enter Clown. 


Clown. O madam, yonder’s my lord your fon with a 
patch of velvet on’s face : whether there be a fear under it, 
or no, the velvet knows; but ’tis a goodly patch of vel- 
vet: his left cheek is a cheek of two pile anda half, but 
his right cheek is worn bare, 

Laf. A {car nobly got, or a noble fear, is a good 
livery of honour: fo, belike, is that *. 

Clow. But.it is your carbonado’d face *. 

Laf. Let us go iee your fon, I pray you; I long to: 
talk with the young noble foldier. 

Clown. ?F aith, there’s a dozen of ’em, with delicate 
fine hats, and moft courteous feathers, which bow the 
head, and nod at every man. [Exeunt, 


~ 


— 
* Lafe A fear‘ibbly got, &c.] This fpeech in the fecond folio and 
the modern editions is given to the countefs, and perhaps rightly. It is 
more probable that the fhould have fpoken thus favouranly“of Bertram, 
than Lafeu. In the original copy, to each of the fpeeches of the coun- 
tefs Lad. or La. [i. e. Lady] is prefixed; fo that the miftake was very 
eafy. Martone. f 
© — your carbonado’d face.] Carbonado’d means fcotched like a 
piece of meat for the gridiron. SreryENns. 
The word is again ufed in King Lear. Kent fays to the Steward, 
“© Dll carbonadg your fhanks for yous” Maxrone. 


* ,AGF 
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ACT V. SCENE I 


e Marfeilles. 4 Street. ‘ 
Enter Hevrena, Widow, and Diana, with two Ate 
tendants. 


Hel. But this exceeding pofting, day and night, 
Muft wear your fpirits low: we cannot help it ; 
But, fince you have made the days and nights as one, 
* To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 
. Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital, 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time ;—= 


Enter a gentle Aftringer °. 


This man may help me to his majefty’s ear, 
If he would fpend his power.—God fave you, fir. 

Gent, And you. 

He], Sir, I have feen you in the court of France. 

Gent. | have been fometimes there. 

Hel. 1 do prefume, fir, that you are not fallen 
From the report that goes upon your goodnefs ; 
And therefore, goaded with moft fharp occafions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The ufe of your own virtues, for the which 
I fhall continue thankful. 

Gent. What’s your will? 

Hel, That it will pleafe you 
'To give this poor petition to the kingte 
And aid me with that ftore of power y 
To come into his prefence. 


9 Enter a gentle Aftringer.] An offringer or aftringer is a falconer, 
and fuch a chara¢ter was probable to be met with about a court which 
was famous for the love of that diverfion. So, in Hamlet; 

“© We'lle’en to it like French Faiconers.” 
A gentle aftringer isa gentleman falconer. .The word is derived from 
oftercus or auftercus, a gofhawk, [from the French auffour ;] and thus, 
fays Cowell in his Law Diéionary: ‘* We ufually cail a falconer 
who keeps that kind of hawk, an aufringer.”” STEEvENS. 


4 Gent. 
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Gent. The king’s not here. 

Hel. Not here, fir? } 

Gent. Not, indeed: 
He hencesremov’d laft night, and with more hafte 
Than is his ufe. 

Wid. Lord, how we lofe our pains ! 

‘Hel. All’s well that ends well, yet; 
Tiiough time feem fo advérfe, and means unfit.— 
I cb befeech you, whither is he gone ? 
ent. Marry, as I take it, to Rousillon ; 

Whither I am going. 

Hel. I do beieech you, fir, 
Since you are like to fee the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his gracious hand ; 
Which, I prefume, fhall render you no blame, 

at rather make you thank your pains for it : 
I will come after you, with what good {peed 
Our means will make us means*. 

Gent. This I'll do for you. 

Hel. And you fhall find yourfelf to be well thank’d, 
What-e’er falls more.—We mut to horfe again ;— 

, Go, go, provide. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
Roufillon. The inner Court of the Count’s Palace. 


. 
Enter Clown and PaRouues. 


Par. Good Mr. Lavatch, give my lord Lafeu this 
letter: 1 have ere flow, fir, been better known to you, 
when J have i.z?’tamiliarity with frefher clothes ; but I 
am now, fir, muddy’d in fortune’s mood, and {mell. 
fomewhat ftrong of her ftrong difpleafure *. 


Clown. 


* Our means will make us means. | Shakfpeare delights much in this 
kind of reduplication, fometimes fo as to obfcure his meaning. Helena 
fays, they will follow with fuch fpeed as the means which they bave 
will give them ability to exerte JOuUNSON. 

2 — but Iam now, fir, muddy'd in fortune’s mood, and fmell fome- 
what ftrong of ber ftrong diftleafure.] By the whimfical caprice of Fortune, 
IT am fallen into the mad, and fmell fomewhat ftrong of her difpleafure. 
In Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, we mect with the fame phrafe: 

66 me but 
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Clown. Troly, fortune’s difpleafure is but fluttith, if 
it {mell fo ftrongly as thou fpeak’ft of: I will henceforth 
eat no fith of tortune’s buttering. Pr’ythee, allow the 
wind §, é 

Par. Nay, you need not to ftop your nofe, fir; I fpake 
but by a metaphor. 

Clown. Indeed, fir, if your metaphor ftink, I will fop 
my nofe; or againft any man’s metaphor. Pr’ythze, 
get thee further. 

Par. Pray you, fir, deliver me this paper. 

Clown. Foh! pr’ythee, ftand away; A paper from 
fortune’s clofe-ftool to give to a nobleman! Look, here 
he comes himfelf, 


Enter Lareu. 


Here is pur of fortune’s, fir, or of fortune’s cat, (but’ 
not a mufk-cat,) that has fallen into the unclean fifhpond 
of her difpleafure, and, as he fays, is muddy’d withal : 
Pray you, fir, ufe the carp as you may; for he looks like 
a poor, decay’d, ingenious, foolifh, rafcally knave. I 
do pity his diftrefs in my {miles of comfort*, and leave 
him to your lordfhip. [Zxis Clown, 


“ but Fortune's mood 
6¢ Varies again.” 

Mood is again ufed for refentment or caprice, in Othello: * You are 
but now caft in his mood, a punifhment more in policy than in malice.” 
Again, for anger, in the old Taming of a Shrew, 1607: 

“< This brain-fick man, 
*¢ That in his mood cares not to murder me.” 

Dr. Warburton in his edition changed mood \.to moat, «and his emen- 
dation was adopted, I think, without neceflity, Dp€ fubfequent edi- 
tors. All the expreflions enumerated by him, —* I will eat no fi/b,”— 
*¢ he hath fallen into the unclean fi/bpond of her difpleafure,” &c.— 
agree fufficiently well with the text, without any change. Parolles having 
talked metaphorically of being muddy’d by the difpleafure of fortune, the 
clown, to render him ridiculous, fuppofes him to have actually fallen 
into a fifbpond. Matrone. 

3 — allow the wind.} i.e. ftand to the windward of me, STEEy. 

4 Ido pity bis diftrefs in my {miles of comfort,] The meaning is, I 
teftify my pity for his diftrefs, by encouraging him with a gracious 
fmile. The old reading [which Dr. Warburton changed to fimiles] 
may ftand. Hratu. 








Par. 
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Par. My lord, I am a man whom fortune hath cruelly 
{cratch’d. 

Laf. And what would you have me to do? ’tis too late 
to pare her nails now. . Wherein have you play’d the 
knave with fortune, that fhe fhould feratch you, who of 
herfelf is a good lady, and would not have knaves thrive 
Tong under her5? There’s a quart de’ecu for you: Let 
the juftices make you and fortune friends ; I am for other 
bu'inefs. 

War. I befeech your honour, to hear me one fingle 
word, 
Laf. You beg a fingle penny more: come, you fhall 
ha’t ; fave your word °. 
Par. My name, my good lord, is Parolles. 
Laf. You beg more than one word then?.—Cox’ my 
\paflion ! give me your hand :—How does your drum ? 
Par. O my good lord, you were the firft that found me, 
Laf. Was I, in footh? and I was the firft that loft 
thee. 
Par. It lies in you, my lord, to bring me in fome 
grace, for you did bring me out. 
Laf. Out upon thee, knave! doft thou put upon me at 
once both the office of God and the devil? one brings 
thee in grace, and the other brings thee out. [Yrumpers 
Jound.| The king’s coming, I know by his trumpets.— 
Sirrah, inquire further after me; J had talk of you laft 
night: though yop area fool anda knave, you fhall eat*; 
go to, follow. 
Par. 1 praife God for you. [Exeunt. 


5 — under livr? | FF, which is not in the fir copy was fupplied by 
the editor of the fecond folio, MAtone. 

© fave your word.] i.e. you need not afk ;—here it is. Marone. 

7 You beg more than one word then-] A quibble is intended on the 
word Paroles, which in French is plural, and fignifies words. One, 
which is not found in the old copy, was added, perhaps unneceflarily, by 
the editor of the third folio. Maronx. 

& — you foall eat3] Parolles has many of the lineaments of Faltatt, 
and feems to be the charaéter which Shakfpeare delighted to draw, a 
fellow that’ had ‘more wit than virtue. Though juftice required that 
he thould be deteéted and expofed, yet-his wices fit fo fit in him that 
a is not at laft fuffered to ftarve. Jounsow. 


. SCENE 
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SCENE IIL 
The fame. A Room in the Count’s Palace. 
Flourifo. Enter King, Countefs, Lareu, Lords, Gentle- 


men, Guards, Sc. 


King. We loft a jewel of her; and our efteem ? . 
Was made much poorer by it: but your fon, 
As mad in folly, lack’d the fenfe to know 
Her eftimation home’. \ 

Count. *Tis paft, my liege : 

And I befeech your majefty to make it 

Natural rebellion, done i’the blade of youth? ; 
When oil and fire, too ftrong for reafon’s force, 
O’erbears it, and burns on. 

King. My honour’d lady, / 

I have forgiven and forgotten all: 

Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 

And watch’d the time to thoot. 

oe & This I mutt fay,— 

But firft 1 beg my pardon,—The young lord 

Did to his majeity, his mother, and his Jady, 

Offence of mighty note; but to himfelf 

The greateft wrong of all: he loft a wife, ‘ 
Whofe beauty did aftonith the furvey 


9 —efteem] Efteem is here reckoning or eftimaz. Since the iofs of 
Helen with her virtues and qualifications, our account is funk ; what we 
have to reckon ourfelves king of, is much poorer than before. JonNson. 

% — bome.] That is, completely, in its fulkextent. JouNsoNn. 

So, in Macbeth: * That Dreuited home,” &C¥ MALON®. 

2 = blade cf youth 3} In the feria of early life, when the man is 
yet green, Oiland fire fuit but ill with d/ade, and therefore Dr. War- 
burton reads—blaze of youth. Jounsons 

This very probable emendation was firft propofed by Mr. Theobald, 
who has produced thefe two paflages in fupport of it ¢ 

«t I do know 

«* When the blood durns, how prodigal the foul 

«« Lends the tongue vows. Thefe blazes" &ce * Hamlet. 
Again, in Troilus and Creffida : ‘ 

** For Hector, in his blaze of wrath,” &t. Matonte 


- 





Ot 
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Of richeft eyes? ; whofe words all ears took captive 5 
Whofe dear perfection, hearts that {corn’d to ferve, 
Humbly call’d miftrefs. 

King. Praifing what is loft, 

Makes the remembrance dear.—Well, call him hither ;—. 

We are reconcil’d, and the firft view fhall kill 

All repetition *:—Let him not afk our pardon; 

The nature of his great offence is dead, 

And deeper than oblivion we do bury 

‘Ihe incenfing relicks of it: Jet him approach, 

4s ftranger, no offender; and inform him, 

So ’tis our will he fhould. 5 
Gent. I hall, my liege. [Zxit Gentleman. . 
King. What fays he to your daughter ? have you fpoke? 
Laf. All that he is hath reference to your highnefs, 
King. Then fhall we have a match. I have letters 

fent me, 


That fet him high in fame. 
Enter BERTRAM. 


Laf. He looks well on’t. 
King. 1 am not a day of feafon, 
For thou may’ ft fee a fun-fhine and a hail 
In me at once: But to the brighteft beams 
» Diftraéted clouds give way ; fo ftand thou forth, 


3 Of richeft eyes J Shakfpeare means that her beauty had aftonifhed 
thofe, who, having#een the greateft number of fair women, might be 
faid to be the ribet in ideas of beauty. So,in As you like itz 
“¢ == to have feen much and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and 
poor hands.” Srreyfns. 
4 — the firft view foal kill 
All repetition: The firft interview fall put an end to all recol- 


* dedtion of the paft, Shaktpeare is now hattening to the end of the plays - 


finds his matter fufficient to fill up his remaining feenes, and therefore, 
as on other fuch occafions, contracts his dialogue and precipitates his 
action. Decency required that Bertram’s double crime of cruelty and 
difobedience, joined likewife with fome hypocrify, fhould raife more re- 
fentment; and. that though his mother might eafily forgive him, his 
king fhould more pertinacioufly vindicate his own authority and Helen's 
merit. Of all this Shakfpeare could not be ignorant, but Shakfpeare 
wanted togonclude his play. Jonnson,. . 


, The 
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“The time is fair again. = 
Ber. My high-repented blames’, | 
Dear fovereign, pardon to me. 
King. All is whole ; 
Not one word more of the confumed time. 
Let’s take the inftant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quick’ decrees 
The inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them: You remember 
The daughter of this lord? 
Ber. Admiringly, my liege: At firft 
I ftuck my choice upon her, ere my heart 


> 


* Durft make too bold a herald of my tongue: 


Where the impreflion of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his fcornful pérfpective did lend me, 
Which warp’d the line of every other favour; 
Scorn’d a fair colour, or exprefs’d it ftol’n ; 
Extended or contraéted all proportions, 
To a moft hideous object: Thence it came, 
That fhe, whom all men prais’d, and whom myfelf, 
Since I have loit, have lov’d, was in mine eye 
The duit that did offend it. 

King. Well excus’d : ‘ 
That thou did’ft love her, ftrikes fome fcores nf 

ate, 


_ From the great compt: But love, that comes too 


Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried, 
‘To the great fender turns a four offence, 
Crying, That’s good that’s gone: our rafh-faults 
Make trivial price of ferious things we have, 
‘Not knowing them, until we know th-ir grave : 
Oft our difpleafures, to ourfelves unjutt, 
Deftroy our friends, and after weep their duft: 
Our own love waking cries to fee what’s done, 
While fhameful hate fleeps out the afternoon®. 
Be 
5 My high-repented blames,] High-repented blames, are faults re- 
pented of to the height, to the utmott. Shak{peare has bigh-fantafti- 
cal in Twelfib Night. STEEvENS. 
© Our own lowe waking cries to fee what’s done, . 
~ While poameful bate &c.] The meaning may be, that hatred ftill 
eontinues to fleep ateate, while love is weeping, Jounson. 
I cannot 
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Be this fweet Helen’s knell, and now forget her. : 
Send forth your amorous tuken for fair Maudlin : 
The main eonfents are had ;_and here we’ll ftay ; 
To fee our widower’s fecond marriage-day, 

Count. Whick better than the. frit, 6 dear heaven 

blefs ! / 

Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceafe7! : 
_ Laf. Come on, my fon, in whom my houfe’s name 
Mutt be digefted, give a favour from you, 
To fparkle in the ipirits of my daughter, 
‘That fhe may quickly come.—By my old beard, > 
And every hair that’s on’t, Helen, that’s dead,, 
Was a {weet creature ; fuch a ring as this, - 
The lafi that-e’er I took her leave * at court, 
I faw upon her finger. ; 

Ber. Hers it was not. 

King. Now, pray you, let me fee it; for mine eye, 
While I was fpeaking, oft was faiten’d to’t.— 
This ring was mine; and, when] gave it Helen, 


I cannot comprehend this paflage as it ftands, and have no doubt that 
we fhould read—Our o/d love waking, &c.s Extinfius amabitur idems 

Oat own love can mean nothing but our felf-love, which would not 
be fenfe in this place 3 but our old Jove waking means, our former love | 
being revived. Mason. r : , 

This conjecture appears to me extremely probable; but gyaking will — 
not, I think, here admit of Mr. Mafon’s interpretation, being revive — 
ed; nor indeed ig it neceflary to his emendation. It is clear ir Ki 
the {ubfequent line that wating is here uléd in its ordinary fenfe. | 
Hate fleeps at eafe, unmolefted by any remembrance of the dead; S| 
old love, reproaching 2tfelf for not having been fufficiently kind toa des 
parted friend, * qaves ahd weeps ;*’ crying, ¢ tliat’s good that’s gone.” 
Marong. 

1 Which better than the firft, O dear heaven, blefs1 , 

Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceafe!} Thefe two lines im 

the old copy are attributed to the king. The prefent regulation, which 
is evidently right, was made by Mr. Theobald. Matone. 

% The laft that eer I took ber leave| The laft time that I faw her, 
when fhe was leaving the court. Mr. Rowe and the fubfequent edi- 
tors read—that e’er fhe took &c. Maroney 


Voz. III. Hh , “IT bade 
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I bade her, if her fortunes ever ftood 
Neceflity’d to help, that® by this token 
I would relieve her: Had you that craft, to reave her 
Of what fhould ftead her moft ? > 
Ber. My gracious fovereign, 
Howe’er it pleafes you to take it fo, 
The ring was never hers. 
Count. Son, on my life, 
I have feen her wear it; and the reckon’d it 
At her life’s rate. 
* Laf. 1 am fure, I faw her wear it. 
_ Ber. You are deceiv’d, my lord, fhe never faw it: 
In Florence was it from a cafement thrown me‘, 
Wrap’d ina paper, which contain’d the name 
Ofher that threw it: noble fhe was, and thought 
I ftood ingag’d*; but when I had fubfcrib’d 
To mine own fortune, and inform’d her fully, 
I could not anfwer in that courfe of honour 


9 Ibade her, if ber fortunes ever ftood 
Neceffity'’d to belp, that—] Our author here, as in many othor 
places, feems to have forgotten in the clofe of the fentence how he began 
to conftructit. See p.356, n.8. The meaning however is clear, and 
¥ do not fufpeét any corruption. Marones 

* In Florence was it from a cafement thrown me,] Bertram {till con- 
tinues to have too littie virtue to deferve Helen. He did not know in- 
deed that iffwas Helen’s ring, but he knew that he had it not from a 
window. JouNnson. 

2 — noble foe was, and thought = ’ 

I fiood ingag’d i} The firft folio reads—-ingap'd, which pethaps 
may be intended in the fame fenfe with the reading propofed by Mr. 
Theobald, [ungag’d] i. €. not engaged; 28 Shak{peare in another place 
ules gag'dfor engaged. Merchant of Venice, A&I, {c.i, Tyrwaitt. 

Gaged is ufed by other ancient writers, as well as by Shakfpeare, for 
engaged. So, ina Paftoral, by Daniel, 1605: 

‘¢ Not that the earth did gage 
s¢ Unto the hufbandman 
«« Her voluntary fruits, free without fees.”” 

Ingaged in the fenfe of unengaged, is a word of exaétly the fame for- 
mation as inbabitable, which is ufed by Shakfpeare and the contempo- 
rary writers for uninbabitablee MALONE, 

The-plain meaning is, the faw me recéiye the sing, and thought me 
engaged toher, Jounson. . 


a 
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As the had made the overture, fhe ceas’d, 
n heavy fatisfaction, and would never 

Receive the ring again : 

King. Plutus hinifelf, 
That knows the tiné and multiplying medicine *, 
Hath not in nature’s myftery more {cience, 
Than I have in this ring: ’twas mine, ’twas Helen’s, 
Whoever gave it you: Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourfelf, 
Confefs ’twas hers*, and by what rough enforcement 
You got it from her: fhe call’d the faints to furety, 
That fhe would never put it from her finger, | 
Unlefs the gave it to yourfelf in bed, 
(Where you have never come,) or fent it us 
Upon her great difafter. 
» Ber. She never faw it. 

King. Thou fpeak’ft it falfely, as I love mine he- 

nour 3 

And mak’ ft conjectural fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain fhut out: If it thould prove 
‘That thou art fo inhuman,—’twill not prove fo; 
And yet I know not :—thou didft hate her deadly, 
And fhe is dead; which nothing, but to clofe 


3 Plutus bimjfelf, 

That know the tin and multiplying medicine,] Plutus the grand 
alchemift, who knows the tizé?ure which confers the properties of gold 
wpon bafe metals, and the matrer by which gold is multiplied, by which 
a fmall quantity of gold is made to communicate its qualities to a large 
mais of metal. 3 y 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth, a law was made to forbid al! men 
thenceforth to multiply gold, or ufe any craft of multiplication. Of: 
which law, Mr. Boyle, when he was warm with the hope of tranfmu. 
tation, procured arepeal. JouNnson. ; 

4 Then, if you know 

That you are well acquainted with yourfelf, 

Confefs "twas bers,| i, ¢. confets the ring was hers, foryou know 
it as well as you know that you. . Epwarps. 

The true meaning of this orqreli ny If you know that your facul» 
tics are fo found, as that you have fe! tag confcioufnefs of your own 
aftiens, and are able to recollect and relate what you have done, te// 


me, &C. JOHNSON. 
Hh2 : Her 
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Her eyes myfelf, could win me to believe, 

More than to fee this ring.—Take him away.— ' 
[Guards jeize Bertram. 

My fore-paft proofs, howe’er the matter fall, « 

Shall tax my fears of little vaiity, 27 

Having vainly fear’d too little >. ~Away with him ;—~ 

We'll fift this matter further. 

Ber. If you fhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you fhall as eafy 
Prove that I hufbanded her bed in Florence, 

Where yet fhe never was. [Exit Bertram, guarded. | 
Enter a Gentleman. 

King. 1 am wrap’d in difmal thinkings. 

Gent. Gracious fovereign, . 
Whether I have been to blame, or no, Iknow not; / 
Here’s a petition from a Florentine, 

Who hath, for four or five removes, come fhort 
To tender it herfelf®. I undertook it, 
Vanquith’d thereto by the fair grace and {peech, 
Of the poor fuppliant, who by this, I know, 

Js here attending: her bufinefs looks in her 
With an importing vifage ; and fhe told me, 
In a {weet verbal brief, it did concern 

Your highnefs with herfelf. 

King. [reads.]—Upon his many proteffations to marry 
me, when his wife was dead, I blufh to fay it, be won 

me. Now is the count Roufillon a widower ; his vows are 
forfeited to me, and my bonour’s paid to him. He ftole 


* 


S My fore-paft proofs, bowe'er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, . 

Having vainly fear'd too little.| The proofs. which I bave already 
bad, are Cuflivient to fhew that my fears were not vain and irrational. 
J have rather been hitherto more eafy than I ought, and have unreafon- 
aly had too little fears JOHNSON. 

Who bath, for four or five removes, come feort &c.] Who hath 
miffed the opportunity of prefenting it in perfon to your majefty, either 
at Marfeilles, or on the road from thence to Roufillon, in confequence 
of having been four or five removes behind you. Matong, 

Removes ate journies or pofi-flagese JouNsoNe 


t fee 
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from Florence, taking no leave, and I follow him to his 
country for juftice: Grant it me,.O king; in you it beft 
lies; otherwife a Jeducer flourifbes# and a poor maid is 
undone. , Diana Carurer, 


Laf. 1 will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair,-and toll for 
ts" Pll none of him. 

King. The heavens have thought well on thee,. Lafeu, 
To bring forth this difcovery.—Seek ‘thefe {uitors :-— 
Go, {peedily, and bring again the count.— 

[ Exeunt Sp xiehad and fome Attendants. 
I am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, 
Was fouily inatch’d. ' 
Count. Now, juitice on the doers ! 


Enter BERTRAM, guarded. 


King. I wonder, fir, fince wives are montfters to you ®, 
And that you fly them as you {wear them lordfhip °, 
Yet you defire to marry.—What woman’s that? 


71 will buy mea fon-in-law in a fair, and tolky fir Pis.] The 
meaning, I think, is I will purchafe a fon-in-law at a tair, and get rid 
of this worthlels fellow, by tolling him out cf it. To toll a perfon 
out of a fair was a phrafe of the time, So, in Camden’s Remaines, 
1605: © At a Bartholomew Faire at London there was an efcheator 
of the fame city, that had arrefted a clothier that was outlawed, and 
had feized his goods, which he had brought into the faire, rolling bim 
out of the fairf, by a traine.” 

And toll’ for this nay however mean—and I wili fell this fellow in a 
fair, As I would a horfe, publickly entering in the to//-book the particulars 
of the fale. For the I of this latter interpretation I am indebted to 
Dr. Percy. Iincline, hoWever, to the former expofition, MALONE. - 

The words feem to mean, I'll buy me a-new fon-in-law &c. and 
toll rhe bell for this, i. e. look upon him as a dead man... STEEVEN s+ 

8 I wonder, fir, fince wives &.] The old copy reads—-l wonder, 


fir, fir, wives &c. The indifputable emendation, now adopted, was 
fy ‘ 


propofed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Marone. ’ 3 
. 9 —as you [wear them lordthip,] I fuppofe /ordfbip is put for that 
proteétion, which the hufband in the marriage-ceremony ifes_ to 
the wife. LTyrwniTt, 

As, I believe, here fignifies as foon as. Maroney 


Ps HZ Re-enter 
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Re-enter Gentleman, with Widow, and Dinas 


Dia. 1 am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet; ~ 
My fuit, as I do underftand, yyou know, 

And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 

Wid. \ am her mother, fir, whofe age andhonour == 
Both fuffer under this complaint we bring, 

~ And both thali ceafe', without your remedy, 

King. Come hither, county Do you know thefe women? 

Ber. My lord, I neither can nor will deny 
But that I know them: Do they charge me further ? 

Dia. Why do you look fo flrange upon your wife ? 

Ber. She’s none of mine, my lord. 

Dia, If you fhall marry, 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 

You give away heaven’s vows, and thofe are mine ; 
You give away myfelf, which is known mine ; 

For Ieby vow am fo embody’d yours, 

That fhe, which marries you, muft marry me, 
Either both, or none. 

Leaf. Your reputation [ve Ber.] comes too fhort for my 
daughter, you are no hufband for her. 

Ber. My lord, this is a fond and defperate creature, ° 
Whom fometime I have laugh’d with: let your highnefs 
Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 

Than for to think that I would fink it here. 
King. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to 
friend, S) 
Till your deeds gain them: Fairer prove your honour, 
Than in my thought it lies ! 
Dia. G my lord, t 
Afk him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 
King. What fay'it thou to her? 


Pe sn. frall ceafe,] i. e. deceate, die. $0} in King Lear; * Fall and 


» eeafe.” 1 think the word is ufed in the fame fenfe in a former {cene in 
* this‘comedy, Stegvens, . 


4 . ; ~ 
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Ber. She’s impudent, my lord; 
And was a common gamefter to the camp”. 
Dia. He does me wrong, my lord; if I were fo, 
He might have bought me at a common price: 
Do not believe him: O, behold this ring, 
Whofe high refpe&, and rich validity *, 
Did lack a parallel ; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o’the camp, 
If I be one. 
Count. He blufhes, and ’tis it +: 
Of fix preceding anceftors, that gem . 
Conferr’d by teftament to the fequent iffue, : 
Hath it been ow’d, and worn. a Phis is his wife; 
‘That ring’s a thoufand proofs. ‘ 
King. Methought, you faid>, 
You faw one here in court could witnefs it. a3 
Dia. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce * 
So bad an inftrament ; his name’s Parolles. 
Laf. i {aw the man to-day, if man he be. 
King. Find him, and bring him hither, 
Ber. What of him? 
He’s quoted for a moft perfidious-flave®, 
With all the fpots o’the world tax’d and debofh’d7 ; 
» Whofe nature fickens but to fpeak a trath®: ~ 


2 — a common gamefter to the camp.] A gamefter was formerly ufed 
to fignify awanton. So, in Pericler, r aE “ie 1780, Lyfimachue 
afks Marina, Were you a gamefter at five or at feven? MALoNne®. — 

3 ates high re{pe&, and rich validity,] Validity means value. Soy 
in King Lear: ’ n 

*¢ No lefs in fpace, walidity, and pleafure.” 2 
Again, in Twelfth Night: 
© Of what validity and pitch foevers” STEEVENS. h 

4 —’tis it:] The old copy has—’tis bit. The emendation was 
made by Mr. Steevens. In many of our old chronicles I have found 
Ait printed inftead of it, Hence probably the miftake here. Mr. 
Pope reads—eand *tis bit. Matrone. : 

5 Metbought, you faid,] The poet has here forgot Himfelf, Diana 
has faid no {uch thing. BLracKsTonr. : | 

© He's ngered fer a moft perfidious flave,| Quoted has the fame fenfe © 
as noted) See Vol. II. p. 432, n. 6. STEEVENS. 7 

7 == debofb'd;] See Vol.I. p. 61. n. 5, STEEVENS. 

S — but to peak @ truth :] i. e. onlyto ipeak a truth, TyRWHITT. 

: Hh 4 Am 
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Am I orthat, or this, for what he'll utter, = > 

That will {peak any thing? ' 

King. She hath that ring of yours. bat 
Ber. 1 think, fhe has: certain it is, I lik’d her, 
And boarded her i’the wanton way of youth : 
She knew her diftance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagernefs with her refiraint, 
As all impediments in fancy’s cotirfe 
Are motives of more fancy®; and, in fine, 
Her infuit coming with her modern grace, 
*Subdued me to her rate: fhe got the ring ; 
, And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 
Dia. 1 mutt be patient ; “ 
You, that turn’d off* a firft fo noble wife, 
May juftly diet me*. I pray you yet, . ‘ 
(Since you lack virtue, I wil lofe a hufband,) 
Send for your ring, | will return it home, 
And give me mine again. 
9 —all impediments in fancy’s courfe 
Are motives of more fancy j &ew}] Every thing that cbfiruds lowe is 
an occafion by which love is beighteneds And, to conclude, ber folicitation 
concurring with ber fajbionadle appearance, the got the ring. Iam not 
certain that | have attained the true meaning of the word modern, 
which, pethaps, fignifies rather mean/y pretty. Jounson. — 
J believe modern means common. ‘The fenfe will then be this.—-Her 

" folicitation concurring with ber appearance of being common, i.e. with 

the appearance of her being to be bad, as we fay at prefent. Shak{peare 

ules the word modern frequently, and always in thie fenfe. STEEVENS. 

Dr. Johnfon’s lait interpretation is certaiily the true one. See 

p+ 163, n. 53 and p. 396, n. 6. Ithink with Mr. Steevens that modern 

here, as almoft every where in Shakfpeare, means common, ordinary ; 

bur do not fuppofe that Bertram here means to call Diana a common 

- gametter, though he has ftyled her fo in a former paflage. .Matone. 

| 4 You, that turn'd off—] The old copy reads—You that bave &c. 

~The latter word was probably caught by the compofitor’s eye from a pre» 
ceding line. Theemendation was made by Mr. Pope. Maton, 

“ ® May juftly diet me.| May juftly loath or be weary of me, a8 people 
_ generally are of a regimen or prefcribed diet, Such, I imagine, is the 
- ‘Geaning Mr. Collins thinks, fhe means, ** May juftly make me faft, 

y depriving me’(as Defdemona fays) of the rites for which I love 
you.” Maont, } : 
eet Bers. 
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_/ Ber. Vhave it noty: : 
King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 
* Dik. Bis, mice Fraser 
The fame upon your finger. 
Kiug. Know you this ring? this ring was his of late. 
Dia, And this was it I gave him, being-a-bed. 
ating. The ftory then goes -falfe, you threw it him 
Out of a cafement. 


Dia. I have {poke the truth, 


Enter PAROLLES. 


Ber, My lord, I do confefs, the ring was hers. 

King. You boggle fhrewdly, every feather ftarts youu 
Is this the man you {peak of ? 
| Dia, Ay, my lord. ; 
. Xing. Tell me, firrah, but tell me true, I charge you, 
Not fearing the,difpleafure of your maiter, : 
(Which, on your juit proceeding, I'll keep off,) 

By him, and by this woman here, what know you? 

Par, So pleafe your majefty, my mafter hath been an 
honourable gentleman ; tricks he hath had in him, which 
gentlemen have. 

King. Come, come, to the purpofe ; Did he love this 
woman? : ; : 

Par. Faith, fir, he did love hér; But how 3? 

King. How, I pray you? 

Par. He did bove her, fir, as a gentleman loves a 
woman, ting 
King. How is thay? ; 

Par. He lov’d her, fir, and loy’d her not. Aa 

Kung. As thou art a knave, and no knave :—What an 
equivocal companion is this ? . i ages 

“4 I am a poor man, and at your majefty’s com- — 
mand. : Wald 


4 


3. — be did love ber; Buthow?] But bow perhaps belongs to the 
king’s next {peech : oe 
But how, how, I pray you? : cm 
This fuits better with the king’s apparent impatience and folicitude for 
Helena, Martone. aps 
. Laf. 
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Laf. He’s a good drum, my lord, but a naughty 
orator. ' ; 

Diz. Do you know, he promifed me marriage ? 

Par, ’Faith, I know more than Pll fpeak.. 

_ King. But wilt thou not {peak all thou know’ft? 

Par. Yes, {fo pleafe your majefty: I did-go between 
them, as I faid; bat more than that, he loved ‘hez,— 
for, indeed, he was mad for her, and talk’d of Satan, 
and of limbo, and of furies,; and I know not what: yet 
I was in that credit with them at that time, that I knew 
of their going to bed; and of other motions, as pro- 
mifing- her marriage, and things which would derive me 

will to Speak of, therefore I will not fpeak what I 
now’. 

King. Thou haft {poken all already, unlefs thou cant 
fay they are matry’d: But thou art too fine in thy 
evidence* ; therefore ftand afide.—This ring, you fay 
Was yours? ~~" , , 

Dia. Ay, my good lord. 

King. Where did you buy it? or who gave it you? 

Dia. It was not given me, nor I did not buy it. 

King. Who lent it you ? ; 

Dia. Yt was not lent me neither. 

King. Where did you find it then? « 

Dia. 1 found it not: 

King. if it were yours by none of all thefe ways, 

How could you give it him? : 

Dia, I never gave it him. 

Laf. This woman’s an eafy glove, my lord; fhe goes 
off and on at pleafure. 

King. This ring was mine, I gave it his firft wife. 

Dia. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know. 

King. Take her. away, I do not like her now ; 

To prifon with her: and away with him.— 


_ & But thou art too fine in thy evidence ;| Too fine is, too full of 
 finefie; too artful. A French expreffion ;—trop fine. So, in Sir Henry 


i ‘otton’s celebrated Parallel: ** We may rate this one fecret, as it was 
; carried, at g000/, in prefent’money.” Marone. 


+ Unilefs 
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‘Unlefs thou teil’:me where thou had’ft this ring, 
Thou dief within this hour. 
Dia, Vi never tell'you, 
King. Take her away. 
Dia. 1'l1 put in bail, my liege. 
King. I think thee now fome common cuftomer 5. 
« “Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew man, ’twas you. 
' King. Wherefore haft thou accus’d him all this while? 
Dia. Becaufe he’s guilty, and he is not guilty ; 
He knows, I am no maid, and he’ll {wear to’t : 
I'll fwear, I ama maid, and he knows not. 
Great king, I am no ftrumpet, ‘by my life; 
1 am either maid, or elie this old man’s wife. 
[Ponting to Larev, 
King. She does abufe our ears; to prifon with her. 
Dia. Good mother, fetch my bail.—Stay, royal fir; 
| Bxie Widow. ‘ 
The jeweller, that owes the ring, is fent for, : 
And he fhall furety me. But for this lord, 
Who hath abus’d me, as he knows himfelf, 
Thongh yet he never harm’d me, here I quit him: 
He knows himfelf, my bed he hath defil’d® ; 
And at that time he got his wife with child: 
*Dead thoughthe be, the feels her young one kick ; 
So there’s my riddle, One, that’s dead, is quick : 
And now behold the meaning. 


Re-enter Widow, with Herena. 


King. Is there na exorcift’, 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 


Is’t real, that fee? . » ” 


«I marry her!—-what ?—a cuflomer!” SreEvENs. ) 

6. He knows binfelf &c.] This dialogue is too long, fince the audi- 

ence already knew the whole tranfaGtion; nor is theré any reafon for 

puzzling the king and playing with his pafiions; but it was much eafier 

than to make a pathetical interview between Helen and her hufband, 
her mother, and the king. fo#NsoN, 9 (5 0 

7 — cxorcift,| This word is ufed, not very properly, for enchanter, 

Jounson. 

Shakfpeare 


d pe “3 i t & ae 
S$ = cuftomer,] i.e. a common ean So, in Orbello: © us 


~~) : « 


+ 
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Hels No, my good lord ; | Pe Nee 
*Tis but a fhadow of a wife you fee, — ' 
The name, and not the thing. 

Ber. Both, both; O, pardon! : 

Hel..Q, my good lord, when I was like this maid, — 
I found you wond’rous kind. There is your ring, 
And, look you, here’s your letter; This it fays, 
‘When from my finger you can get this ring, 

And are* by me with child,—This is done : 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won? 
e Ber. if the, my liege, can make me know this clearly, 
T’ll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
Hel. If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 
Deadly divorce ftep between me and you!— 
O, my dear mother, do I fee you living ? 

Laf. Mine eyes fmell onions, I fhall weep anon:—° 
Good Tom Drum, lend me a handkerchief : Eo, I thank 
thee ; wait on me home, I’ll make {port with thee: Let 

.thy courtefies alone, they are {curvy ones. 

King. Let us from point to point this ftory know, 

To make the even truth in pleafure flow :— 


Ney, 


Shakfpeare invariably ufes the word axorcif? to imply a perfon who 
ean raife fpirits, not in the ufual fenfe of one that canlay them. So, 
Ligarius in fulius Cafar fays, 

“ Thou, like an exorcif, haft conjur’d up 
** My mortified fpirit.” Mason. 

Such was the common acceptation of the word §n our author’s time. 
So Minfhieu in his Dicr. 1617: “¢ An Exorcift, or Conjurer.”—So 
alfo, ** To conjure or exorcife a {pirit.” 

The, difference between a Conjurer, a Wich, and an Inchanter, ac- 
cording to that writer, is as follows: 

“« The Conjurer feemeth by praiers and invocations of God’s power- 
full names, to compell the Divell to fay or doe what he commandeth 
him. ‘The Witch dealeth rathtr by a friendly and voluntarie confer- 
ence or agreement between him er her and the Divell or Familiar, to 
shave his or her turne ferved, in lieu or ftead of blood or other gift offer- 
unto him, efpecially of his or her foule:—And both thefe differ 
m Inchanters or Sorcerers, becaufe the former two have perfonal 
erence with the Divell, and the other meddles but with medicines 

ceremonial formes of words called charmes, without apparition.” 
0 $ ; re Matonr. 
® And 4xe—] The old copy readseAnd is. Mr. Rowe made the 
emendation, MaLons. ; 
‘ If 












Soria Perfons Reprefented. 


Antiochus, Aing of Antioch, 
Pericles, prince of Tyre. 

= cane t two lords of Tyre, 
Simonides, ding of Pentapolis*. 
Cleon, governour of Tharfus. 
Lyfimachus, governour of Mitylene, 
Cerimon, a Jord of Ephefus, 
Philemon, /ervant to Cerimon, 
Thaliard, /erwant to Antiochus. 
Leonine, /ervant to Dionyza, 
Marfeall. 

4 Pandar, and his wift. 

Boult, their fervant. 

Gower, as chorus. 


The daughter of Antiochus. 

Dionyza, wife to Cleon. 

Thaida, daughter to Simonides. 

Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaifa. 

Lychorida, nur/e to Marina, 

Diana. é 

Lords, ladies, knights, gentlemen, failors, pirates, fifhere 
men, and meffengers, Ge , 


SCENE, difperfedly in various countries. 


> 
* 4 Pentapolis.| This is an imaginary city, and its name might 
have been borrowed from fome poemanttonid Ww. meet indeed in hife 
with teee ven io, a country in Africa, confifting of five cities; 
fr fome novelift furnithed the founding title of 
ntapoli i slikewife in the 37th chapter of Kyng Appclyn 
ower, 
through how many regions the fcene of 
it is neceffary to obferve that Antioch was the 
metropolis of Syria; Tyre a city of Phenicia in Afia; Tarjus the me- 
tropolis of Cilicia, a country of Afia Minor; Mitylene the capital of 
Lefbos, an ifland in the A®gean Sea, and Eph , the capital of 
Tonia, a country of the Leffler Afia. StreveNns. s 
“e wig Weel re of ge Eerie Bitar mings hs ey al- 
luded to by Cervantes. ton’s Don Quixote, . 
4to, 1612. Maronge : = ay 
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Before the Palace of Antioch. Enter Gowers 


To fing a fong that old was fung?, 
From afhes ancient Gower is come; 
Affuming 


* The ftory on which this play is formed, is of great antiquity. 
It is found in a book, once very popular, entitled Geffa Romanorumy 
which is fuppofed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the learned editor of The Canter~ | 
bury Tales of Chaucer, 1775, to have been written five hundred years 
ago. The earlieft impreflion of that work (which I have feen) was 
printed in 1488; in that edition the hiftory of nis an King of 
Tyre makes the 153d chapter. It is likewife related by Gower in his 
Confeffio Amantis, lib. viii. ps 175—185, edit. 1554. The Rev. Drs 
Farmer has in his poffeffion a fragment of a Mf. poem on the fame 
fubje&t, which appears, from the hand-writing and the metre, to be 
more ancient than Gower. The reader will find an extract from it at 
the end of the play. There is alfo an ancient romance on this fub« 
jeet, called Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, tranflated from the French by 
Robert Copland, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in i510. In 1578 
William Howe had a licence for printing ** The moff excellent, ple 
fant, and variable biftorie of the range adventures of Prinée Appolonius, 
Lucine bis wyfe, and Tharfa bis daughter.” ‘The author of Pericles 
having introduced Gower in his piece, it is reafonable to fuppofe that 
he chiefly followed the work of that poet It is obfervable, that the 
hero of this tale is, in Gow%’s poem, as in the prefent play, called 
prince of Tyre; in the Gefa Romanorum, and Copland’s profe roe 
mance, he is entitled ding. Moft of the incidents of the play are 
found in the Conf, Amant. and a few of Gower’s expreffions are occas 
fionally borrowed. However, I think it is not unlikely, that there’ 
may have been (though J have not met with it) an early Ee tranf 
lation of this popular ftory, from the Ge. Roman, in which the name.__ 
of Appolonius was changed to~ 3 to which, likewife, the 
author of this drama may have been indebted. In 1607 was publithed 
at London, by Valentine Sims, “ The patterne of paineful adventures, 
containing the moft excellent, pleafant, and variable hiftorie of the. 
ftrange accidents that befell unto Prince Appolonius, the lady Lucina 
his wife, and Tharfia his daughter, wherein the uncertaintie of this 

Vor, Il, Ti . world 
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Affuming man’sinfirmities, | 
To glad your ear, and pleaie your eyes. ° 
Te 
world and the fickle ftate of man’s life are lively defciibed. Tranf- 
Jated into Englith by T. Twine, Gent.” I have never feen the book, 
bat it was without doubt a re-publication of that publithed byW, Howe 
in 1576/ 
tricles was entered on the Stationers’ books, May 2, r608, by 
Edward Blount, one of the printers of the firft folio edition of Shak- 
fpeare’s plays ;- but it did not appear in print till the following year, 
and then it was publifhed not by Blount, but by Henry Goffon; who 
had probably anticipated the other, by getting a hafty tranfcript from 
a playhoufe copye Thereis, I believe, no play of our author's, per- 
haps I might fay, in the Englifh language, fo incorre&t as this. The 
moft corrupt of Shakfpeare’s other dramas, compared with Pericles, is 
purity itfelfe The metre is feldom attended to; verfe is frequently 
printed as profe, and the groffeft errors abound in almoft every page. 
J mention thefe circumitances, only as an apology to the reader for 
having taken fomewhat more licence with this drama than would have 
been juftifiable, -if the copies of it now extant had been lefs disfigured by 
the negligence and ignorance of the printer or tranfcriber. The nu~ 
merous corruptions that are found: in the original edition in 1609, 
which have been carefully preferved and augmented in all the fub~ 
fequent impreffions, probably arofe from its having been frequently 
exhibited on the ftage. In the four quarto editions it is called rhe 
much admired play of Pexicixs Prince of Tyre; and it is men~ 
tioned by many ancient writers as a very popular performance ; par~ 
ticularly, by the author of a metrical pamphlet, entitled Pymlico or Run 
Redcap, in which the following lines are found : 2 
«* Amaz’d F ftood, to fee a crowd 
Of civil throats ftretch’d out fo loud : 
** As at a new play, all the rooms 
«« Did fwarm with gentles mix’d with grooms5 
“ So that I truly thought all thefe 
«© Came to fee Shore or Pericles” © 

In a former edition of this play I faid, on the authority of another 
perfon, that this pamphlet had appeared in y5963 but I have fince 
met with the piece infelf, and find that Pymlico, &c. was publifhed in 
¥6og. It might, however, have been a re-publication. 

The Sate to an old comedy called The Hog bas loft bis Pearl, 
3614, likewife exhibits a proof of this play’s uncommon fuccefs, The 
poet {peaking of his fs fays 

{< —--mmonen if it prove fo happy as to pleafe, 
We'll fay "tis fortunate, Wilke Paricls.” 

By fortunate, 1 underttand. bighly fuccefsful. The writer can hard- 
ly be si tse to have meant that Pericles wat popular rather from 
accident merit; for that would have been but a poor eulogy on 
his own performances : £ 
4 Ag 
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T¢ hath been fung at feftivals, 
On ember-eves, and holy ales? ; 
And 

An obfcure poet, however, in 1652, infinuates that this drama was 
ill received, or at leaft that it added nothing to the reputation of its 
author: 

*¢ But Shakfpeare, the plebeian driller, was 
%¢ Founder'd in his Pericles, and muft not pafs.” 
Verfes by J. Tatham, prefixed to Richard Brome's 
Sovial Crew, or the Merry Beggars, 40. 1652. 

The paffages above quoted hhew that little credit is to be given to the 
affertion contained in thefe lines; yet they furnifh us with an addi- 
tional proof that Pericles, at no very diftant period after Shakfpeare’s 
death, was confidered as unqueftionably bis performance. 

In The Times difplayed in Six Seftiads, 4vo. 1646, dedicated by S. 
Shephard to Philip Earl of Pembroke, p. 22, Seitiad VI. Stanza 9, 
the author thus {peaks of our poet and the piece before us: 

*¢ See him, whofe tragick fcenes Euripides 
** Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 
¥) «* Compare great Shakfpeare; Ariftophanes 
«© Never like him his fency could difplay : 
< Witnels Tbe Prince of Tyre, his Pericles : 
«* His fweet and his to be admired lay 
«* He wrote of lu@ful Tarquin’s rape, thows he 
‘¢ Did underftand the depth of poefie.” 

For the divifion of this piece into fcenes I am refponfible, there be. 
ing none found in the old copies—_ See the notes at the end of the 
play, Matone. 4 

The hiftory of Appclonius King of Tyre was fuppofed by Mark Wel. 
fer, when he printed it in 1595, to have been tranflated from the 
Greek a choufand years before. [Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. 6. p. 821.] It 
certainly bears ftrong marks of a Greek original, though itis not 
(that I know) now tant in that language. The rythmica!l poem, 
under the fame title, in modern Greek, was re-tranflated (if I may fo 
fpealt) from the Latin—zgo Aalwung t's Payraiuny yAwooay. Du Frefney 
Index Author. ad Gh. Grec. When Welfer printed it, he probably 
did not know that it had been publithed already (perhaps more than 
once) among the Gefa Romanorum. In ampedition, which I have, 
printed at Rouen in 1521, it makes the 154th chapter. Towards the 
latter end of the XIIth century Godfrey of Viterbo, in his Pantbeon or 
Univerfal ‘Chronicle, inferted this romance as part of the hiftory of 
the third Antiochus, about 200 years before Chrift. It begins thus 
[Mf. Reg. 14. C, xie]: 

ilia Seleuci regis tat clara decore, 
Matreque defunéta pater arfit in ejus amore. ; 
Res habet effeétum, preffa puella dolet. . 
‘The reft is in the fame metre, with one pentameter only to two hex 


ameters. ’ 
Gower, by his own acknowledgement, took his ftory from the 
Lia Pantheon 3 
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And lords and ladies of their lives * ‘ 
Have read it for reftoratives. 
The purpofe is to make men glorious, 
Et bonum, quo antiquius, eo melius*. 
Ifyou, born in thefe latter times, — . 
hen wit’s more ripe, accept my rhimes, 
And that to hear an old man fing, 
May to your wifhes pleafure bring, 
I life would with, and that I might 
Watte it for you, like taper-light. 
This Antioch then, Antiochus the great 
Built up ; this city, for his chiefeft feat ; 
The faireft in all syria; 
(IL tell you what mine authors fay® :) 
This king unto him took a pheere7, 
Who died and left a female heir, 
Sa 


Pantheon; as the author (whoever he was) of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
profefies to have followed Gower, Tyxwnitt. 

2 — that old was fung,] Ido not know that o/d is by any author 
ufed adverbially. We mightread, 

To fing a fong of old was fung,— 

i, ¢. that of old, &c. 

But the poet is fo licentious in the language which he has attributed 
to Gower in this piece, that I have not ventured to make any change. 


Mautonie 
3 It bath been fung at fefiivalsy : 
On Ember eves, and bcly ales 5] i. e. fays Dr. Farmer, by whom 
this emendation was made, church-ales. . The old copy has—holy days. 
Gower's fpeeches were certainly intitled to rhyme throughout. 
Matone, 
4 —of their lives] The old copies read—in their lives» The emen- 
dation was fuggefted by Dr. Farmers MALON®« 
3 The purpofe is to make men glorious, 
Et bonum, quo antiguius, eo xn There is an irregularity of 
metre in this couplets ‘The fame variation ia obfervable in Macbeth: 
«© J am for the air; this night I'll fpend 
“€ Unto a difmal and a fatal end,” , 
The old copies read~The purthafe, &c. Mr. Steevens fuggeited 
this emendation, Martone. - 
© (J tell you what mine authors fay:)] This is added in imitation of 
Gower's manner, and that of Chaucer, Lydgate, é&c« who often thus 
refer to the original of their tales, ‘Tihefe chorufes Gower 
gies whe articulars. none prs ar 
unto bim took a pheere,] This word, which is frequently ufed by 
eur old poets, fignifies a maze Ot companion. The old copies have— 
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So buxom, blithe, and fall of face *, 
As heaven had lent her all his grace ; 
With,whom the father liking took, 
And her toinceft did provoke: ee 
Bad child, worfe father! co entice his own 
To evil, fhould be done by none. 
By cuftom, what they did begin», 
as, with long ufe, account no fin*. 
The beauty of this finful dame, 
Made many princes thither frame, _ 
'To feek her as a bed-fellow, 
In marriage-pleafures play-fellow : 
Which to prevent, he madea law, 
To keep her ftill, and men in awe $,) 
* That whofo afk’d her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, loft his life: 
So for her many a wight * did die, 
As yon grim looks do teftify +, 
' What 
peer. For the emendation J am anfwerable. See Vol. X, p. 429) n. 4» 
Throughout this piece, the poet, though he has not clofely copied the 
language of Gower’s poem, has endeavoured to give his {peeches 
fomewhat of an antique air. . MaLone. 
* 8 oe full 9 L fore i, e. completely, exuberantly beautiful, A full 
fortune, in 1» means a somplece, a large ones See allo Vol, VIII. 
P- 252) ne 3y Marone. 

9 By cuftom what they did begin,] All the copies rcad unintelligibly, 
But cuftom, &c, Marone. r : 

* —account no fine] Account for accounted, So, in K. Fobny 
waft for wafted : ¢ 

*« Than now the Englith bottoms have qwaft o'er. STEEVENSs 

Again, in Gaifcoine’s Complaint.of Philomenes 1575: 

** And by the lawde of his pretence 
His lewdnefs was acquit.” 

‘The old copies readsaccount’de For the correction } am anfwer- 
able. Maron. : 

2 thither frame, ] i. e. fhape or direét their courfe thither. _ 

To keep ber fiill, and men in awe,)) The I thinks tenor 

3 (Tok ill, and men in awe, meaning, I thi not, 
jer rit men in awey—but, to keep ber fill to him{elfy—eand te 
deter others from demanding ber in marriage. Matone. 

a The quarto, 1609, reads—many of wight. 
Correéted in the folio. Matone. 

4 As yon grim looks do sfify-) Gower. mutt be fuppofed here ta 
point to the heads of thofe ate wights, which, he tells us, im 
his pocm, were fixed on ig eT palase at Antioch; 

3 


‘ 
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What enfues *, to the judgment of your eye . 
I give, my ‘canfe who beft can juftity >. [2xir. 


SCENE I, 3 
’ Antioch. 4 Room in the Palace. 
Enter ANTiocHus, PERICLES, aad Attendants. 


Ant. Young Ber 94 of Tyre®, you have at large ree 
ceiv’d 
The danger of the tafk you undertake. 

Per. Lhave, Antiochus; and with a foul 
Embolden’d with the glory of her praife, 

‘Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. dee’ 

Ant, Bring in our daughter cloathed like a bride? . 

or 
«© The fader, whan he underftood 
«© That thei his doughter thus befought, 
“6 With all his wit he caft and fought 
*¢ Howe that he mighte fynde a lette 5 
*¢ And fuch a ftatute then he fette, 
«¢ And in this wife his lawe taxeth, 
«¢ That what man his doughter axeth, 
** But if he couth his queftion 
*¢ Afloyle upon fuggettion, 
* Of certeyn things that befell, 
«¢ The which he wolde unto him tell, 
*¢ He thoulde in certeyn lefe his hede 3 
«« And thus there were many dede, 
«© Her beades flondinge on the gate; « 
«¢ Till at laft, long andJate, 
© For lack of anfwere in this wife, 
* The remenant, that wexen wy{e, 
© Efchewden to make aflaie”” Matrownz. 

* What enfuessy—] So the folio. The original copy has—What 
now enfues.s MAtone. ; ab : 

5 — who belt can jufify.] i. € whieb (the judgment of your eye) 
beft can juftify, i, es asa teat refemblabce to the ordinary courfe of 
nature. Bs: ayer 

hen thou halt kneel, and jufify-in knowledge,—. Srexv. 
6 Rae oO Tyre,] hg does S, agpets ip Ws ip the prefent drama 
t Silas By princes 


therefore, throughout 
this play, we are to aettaet ia See Ag II, fe. 
mee in AG IL. fe. iii, In the imtogh took, 


lonius is of T: 'yte; and Appolyn, in tranflation from the. 
eg ee ame fame title. Our author, in calling Pericles a prince, 
wenn pesincairdieae natn wor oye a) All he a 
in our daughter pane copies t 
pony bring in our daughter clothed The 
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For embracements even of Jove himfelf; 
At whofe conception, (till Lucina reign’d, 
Nature this dowry yt to glad her prefence ®,) 
‘The fenate-houfe of planets al! did fit, 
‘To knit in her their bef perfections 9, 

, Enter 

The metre proves decifively that the word mufick was a marginal 
direction, inferted in the text by the miftake of the tran(criber or prin- 
ter. Mar rae f 

8 For embracements even of Jove bi ; 

At whole conception, ( fi Cenetenid 
Wature this dowry gave to glad her prefence,) &c,] Perhaps the 
two laft lines fhould be tranfpofed; qwhofe conception, otherwife, will 
‘ec the conception of the antecedent, ‘owe, and the dowry will haye 
been beftowed to glad the antecedent Zucina, The fenfe of the fpeech, 
however managed, will not be very clear without a flight alteration, 
Ber inftead of whofe. 
« Bring in our daughter, cloathed like a bride, 
“* For embracements.even of Jove himfelf. 
«¢ Nature this dowry gave to glad her prefencea~ 
** At ber conception, till Lucinareign’d, 
« The fenate-houie of planets all did fit 
* To knitin her their be(t perfeétions.” 

Bring forth, (fays Antiochus) ourdaughter, &ce Nature beftowed 
this advantage to make her prefence welcome.—-From her conception, 
to the inftant of her birth, the fenate-houfe of planets were fitting in 
confultation how beft the might be adorned. ¥ 

The thought is exprefled as follows in Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510» 
«¢ —For nature had put nothynge in oblyvyon at the fourminge of 
her, but as a chef operacyon had fet her in the fyght of the worlde.”” 

In the fucceeding fpeech of Pericles, perhaps another tranfpofition is 
neceflary. We might therefore read: 

See where the corftes, appareil’d like the king, 
Graces her fubje€ts, and her thoughts rbe /pring 
Of every virtue, &c. 

Antiochus had commanded that his daughter thall be cloathed in a 
amanner fuitable to the bride of Jove; and thus dreft in royal robes, 
the may be faid to be apparelled Jike the king. STEBVENS. by 

In the fpeech now before us, the words qubofeand der may, I think, 
refer to the daughter of Antiochus, without greater licence than is 
taken by Shakfpeare in many of his plays, So, in Othello: * Our 
general caft us thus early for the love of his Defdemonaz whom [i. c 
our general] let us not therefore blame, he hath not yet made wanton 
the night with her,” I think the conftruétion is, *¢ at whofe conception 
the fenate-houfe of planets all did fit,” ac. and that the words, ‘ till 
Lucina reign’d, Nature,” &c. are parenthetical MALONE. , 


9 The fenate-be Tanets all did fit, . : 
.* Te hit ia ioe thee beft ians.] We have here a fentiment 
SOF, | Lig expredied 
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Enter the daughter of Antiochus. 


Per. See, where the comes, apparell’d like the {pring ; 
Graces her fubjeéts, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men! 
Her face, the book of praifes, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleafures*, as from thence 
Sorrow were ever ras’d*, and tefty wrath 
Could never be her mild companion 3, 
Ye gods that made me man, and fway in love, 
‘That have inflam’d defire in my breaft*, 
To tate the fruit of yon celeftial tree, 


exprefied with le( affetation in Fulius Cefar « 
“ ——- the elements 
*¢ So mix’d in him, that nature might ftand up, : 
«¢ And fay to all the world, This was aman.” STEEVENS. 
% Her face, the book of praifes, where is read 
Wothing but-curicus pleafures,] So, in Romeo and Fuliet : 
«© Read o’er the wo/wme of young Paris’ face, 
* And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen,” 
Again in Macbeth: 
“¢ Thy face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
«© May read ftrange matters.” 
Again in Love’s Labour's Lof : 
$¢ Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes, 
« Where all thofe pleafures live, that art could comprehend.” 

The fame image is alfa found in his Rape of Lucrece and in Corio- 
fanus. Praifes is here ufed for beauties, the cawfe of admiration and 
praifee Martone, : 

2 Sorrow were ever ras'd,—| Our author has again this expreflion 
in Macbeth: 6) 

st Rafe out the written troubles of the brain.” 

The fecond quarto, 1619, and all the fubfequent copies, read—rackr. 
The firft quarto ra&e,—which is only the old fpelling of ras‘d; the 
verb being formerly written race. “Thus in Dido Qyecn of Carthage, 
by Marlowe and Nathe, 1594+ 
' « But I will take another order now, 

« And race the eternal regifter of time.” 

The metaphor in the preceding linem=“* Her face, the dcok of praifes,” 
thews clearly that this was the author’s word. -Matone. 

3 —ber mild companion.) By her mild companion Shak{peare meant 
the companion of her mildnefs. Mason. 

4 That have infam'd defire in my breaft,| It thould be remembered 
that defire was fometimes ufed as a trify See Vol. VIL. p. 340, 
B.7. MALont. : Yo ; : 

} Or. 


. 
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Or die in the adventure, be my Sigs: 
As I am fon and fervant to your will, 
To campais fuch a boundlefs happineis 5! 

Ant. Pace Pericles,— 

Per. That would be fon to great Antiochus, 

Ant. Before thee ftands this fair Hefperides®, 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d 5 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard : 
Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 
Her countlefs glory’, which defert muft gain ; 
And which, without defert, becaufe thine eye 
Prefumes to reach, all thy whole heap muft die *, 
Yon fometimes famous princes ®, like thyfelf, 


5 Tocompafs fuch a boundlefs bappine/s!] All the old copies have 

—bondlefs. ‘The reading of the text was furnifhed by Mr. Rowe. 
. Martone. 
© Before thee fands this fair Hefperides,] In the enumeration of the 
perfons, prefixed to this drama, which was firft made by the editor of 
Shakfpeare’s plays in 1664, and copied without alteration by Mr. Rowe, 
the daughter of Antiochus is, by a ridiculous miftake, called Hefperides, 
an error to which this line feems to have given rife.—-Shakfpeare was. 
not quite accurate in his notion of the He/perides, but he certainly never 
intended to give this appellation to the princefs of Antioch; for it a 
pears from Love's Labour's Loft, At IV. fcene the laft, that he pri, 
Hefperides was the name of the garden in which the golden apples were 
kept ; in which fenfe the word is certainly ufed in the paflage now bee 
fore us: y , 
“ For valour,’ is not love a Hercules, ' 
s¢ Still climbing trees in the Hefperides ?”” 

In the firft quarto editton of this play, this lady is only called Ap~ 
tiechus’ daughter. If Shak{peare had withed to have introduced a 
female name derived from the He/perides, he has elfewhere fhown that - 
he knew how fuch a name ought to be formed; for in As you like ig 
mention is made of ‘ He/peria, the princefs’ gentlewoman.”MaLone. 

7 Her countlefs glory,—] The countle/s glory of a face feems a harth 
expreffion; but the poet, probably, was thinking of the ftars, the 
countlefs eyes of heaven, as he calls them in page 492. Manone. 

8 — gil thy whole heap muft die.] i, ¢. thy whole mafs muft be de- 
ftroyed. There feems to have been an oppofition intended. Thy whole 
beap, thy body, mutt fufter for the offence of a part, thine eye. The. 
word bulky like beap in the prefent paflage, was ufed for body by Shak~ 
fpeare and his contemporaries. SeeVol. VI. p. 488, n+ 3. Marone, 

The old copies read—all rhe whole heap, I am anfwerable for this 

“correction, aoa 5 
9 Yon fometimes famous princeyw] See before, pe 485, n+ 4e 
a \ Matong. 
2 oe : Drawn 


4g? PERICLES, 


Drawn by report, advent’rous by defire, 
"Tell thee with {peechlefs tongues, and femblance pale, 
‘That, without covering, fave yon field of ftars, 
Here they ftand martyrs, flain in Cupid’s wars; 
And with dead checks advife thee to defift 
From going on death’s net*, whom none refitt. 

Per. Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath taught 
My frail mortality to know itfelf, 
And by thofe fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I muft?: 
For death remember’d fhould be like a mirrour, 
’ Who tells us, life’s but breath ; to truft it, error. 
J’ll make my will then ; and as fick men do, 
Who know the world, fee heaven, but feeling woe*, 
Gripe not at earthly joys, as erft they did 5 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you, 
And all good men, as every prince fhould do ; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came; 
But my unfpotted fire of tove to you. 

; [To the daughter of Antiochus. 

Thus, ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the fharpeft blow. 

Ant. Scorning advice.—Read the conclufion then 4; 
Which read and not expounded, ’tis decreed, 
As thefe before thee, thou thyfelf fhalt bleed. 


1 From going on death’s net,] The old copies read, I think cor- 
ruptly, for going, &c. Matrone, 

I would read—jn death’s net. Perey. 

2 ——like to them, to what I muff :] That is,—-to prepare this bod 
for that ftate to which I muft = ment oir 

3 Who know the world, fee beaven, but feeling woe,} The meaning 
may be—I will a& as fick men do; who baving had experience of ths 
pleafures of the world, and only a wvifionary and diftant profpett of bea~ 
wen, have neglected the latter for the former; but at length feeling 
tbemfelves decaying, grafp no longer at temporal pleafures, but prepare 
calmly for futurity. MALONE. _ 
_ & —Read the conclufion then;] This and the two'following lines are 
given in the firft quarto to Pericles; and the word jochus, which is 
now placed in the margin, makes part of his fpeech can be 
wo doubt that they belong to Antiochuss MAtone. 

} Daugh ° 
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Daugh, Of all {aid yet, may’ft thou prove profperous! 
Of all faid yet, I with thee bappinefas ! 
Per. Like a bold champion, | affume the lifts, 
Nor atk advice of any other thought 
But faithfulnefs, and courage. 


[He reads the Riddle®.] 

Lam no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s flesh, which did me breed: 
I fought a hufoand, in which labour, 
I found that kindnefs in a father. 

es father, fon, and bufband mild, 
I mother, wife, and yet bis childs 
How they may be, and yet in two, 
As you will live, refolve it you". 


S Daugb. Of all faid yet, may'ft thou e profperous ! 

Of di foid yet, I {ifp ie happlneft !] As this lady utters fo 
little, it is natural to with that little were more eafy to be underftood. 
Perhaps we ought to read in both lines—For all faid yet-—. 

On account of all thou baft bitherto faid, (fays the) I with thee profpe~ 
rity and happinefs. Her confcience muft fupprefs a farther with in his 
behalf ; for it fhould be remembered that Pericles could fucceed only 
by his juft interpretation of a riddie which tended to reveal her inceftu- 
ous commerce with her father. Her with indeed, with poetical juftice, 
is accomplithed. He is profperous in atchieving a more worthy bride, 
and is difmifled to bappine/s at the conclufion of the play, Srexvens, 

Said is here appareptly contracted for affay’d, i. ¢. tried, attempted, 

Preece. 

6 The riddle is thus defcribed in Gower: Queftio regis Antiocbime 
Scelere vebor, maternd carne vefcor, quero patrem meum, matris mee 
wirum, uxeris me@ filium. P 

« With felonie I am upbore, 

«¢ IT ete, and have it not forlore, 

s My moders flefhe whofe hufbonde 

“ ey fader for to feche I fonde, 

« Which is the fonne eke of my wife, 

« Hereof £ am inguifitife. 

“ And who that can my tale fave, 

« All quite he fhall my doughter have, 

s¢ Of his anfwere and if he faile, _ 

He thall be dead withouten ” Matone, 


7 As il Hi folwe it yous s or i commo: 
our ilocos barby gar ie in. fir 1: ode ¥ = 
4 }'l! drink no moe, for no "s pleafure, I.” Marone. 


} 


492 PERICLES, 
Sharp phyfick is the laft*: but O you powers, 
That give heaven countlefs eyes to ‘ott aseai' acts 9, 
Why cloud they not’ their fights perpetually, . 
Hf this be true, which makes me pale to read it? 
Fair glafs of light, I lov’dyou, and could ftill, 
[takes hold of the hand of the Printeft, 

Were not this glorious catket ftor’d with ill: 
But I muft tell you,—now, my thoughts revolt ; 
For he’s no man on whom perfeétions wait *, 
‘That knowing fin within, will touch the gate, 
You’re a fair viol, and your fenfe the ftrings ; 
Who, finger’d to make man his lawful mofick 3, 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods to hearken; 
But being play’d upon before your time, 
Hell only danceth at fo harfh a chime: 
Good footh, I care not for you. 

Ant. Prince Pericles, touch not,” upon thy life‘, 
For that’s an article within our law, 
As dangerous as the reft. Your time’s expir’d; 
Either expound now, or receive your fentence. 

Per. Great op. § 
Few love to hear the fins they love to act; 


& Sharp phyfick is the lat :] i. e, the intimation in the lat line of 
the riddle that his life depends on refolvingit; which he properly 
enough calls fharp phyfick, or a bitter potion. Parrevy. 

9 bie ite beaven countlefs cyes to view men’s aGis,| So, in A Mids 
fummer-Night's Dream : 

«« << who more engilds the night, © 
« Than all yon firy oes and eyes of light,” Maronx. 
2 a — countlefs eyes—_ 
Why cloud see eg So, in Macbeth: 
ee bide your fires, 
i «¢ Let not light xed pst STEEVENS, 

2 For be’s no man on whom perfeétions wait,| Means no more than 
—be's no boneft many that knowing, &c, reps 

3 —-to make man—]} i,¢. to produce for man, &c, MaLonz. 

+ Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy igo) ‘ti is a ftroke of na- 
ture, The inceftuous king cannot bear to fee a rival touch the hand of 
the woman he loves. His jealotfy refembles that of Antony: 

© is tay clay Adio, souc hiMty tide Mtaghy Sas 

«¢ My play-fellow, your hands y 
# And plighter of high hearts,” STEEVENS, 


*T would 
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“Ywould *braid yourfelf too near for me to tell it. 
Who has.a book of all that monarchs do, 
He’s more fecure to keep it fhut, than fhewn ; 

For vice repeated is like the wand’ring wind, 
’ Blows duft in others’ eyes, to {pread itfelfs ; 
And yet the end of all is bought.thus dear, 
The breath is gone, and the fore eyes fee clear ; 
To ‘top the air would hurt them. The blind mole eafts 
Copp’a hills® towards heaven,to tell, the earth is throng’d 
By man’s oppreflion’ ; and the poor worm doth die for’t*, 


Kings, 

5 For wice repeatedy is like the wand'ring wind, 

Blows duft in others? eyes, to fpread itfelf; &c.] That is, which 
blows duff, ac. : 

The man who knows of the ill praétices of ptinces, is unwife if he 
reveals what he knows; for the publither of vicious ations refembles 
the wind, which, while it pafles along, blows duft into men’s eyet.o— 
‘When the blaft is over, the eye that has been afteéted by the duft, fuf+ 
fess no farther pain, but can fee as clearly as before ; fo by the relation 
of criminal aéts, the eyes of mankind (though they are affected, and 
turn away with horror,)-are opened, and fee clearly what before was 
not even fufpeéted: but by expofing the crimes of others, the relater 
fufters himfelf ; as the breeze paffes away, fo the breath of the informer 
is gone; he dies for his temerity, Yet, to ftop the courfe or ventilation 
of the air, would hurt the eyes ; and to prevent informers from divulg- 
ing the crimes of men would be prejudicial to mankind. 

Such, 1 think, is the meaning of this obfcure paffage. 

* Mr. Mafon is of opinion that there fhould be no point after the 
word clear, and that the meaning is this: « The breath is gone, and 
the eyes, though fore, fee clear enough to ftop for the future the air 
that would annoy thom. *¢ The sets though fore,” he thinks, relates to 
thofe princes, who feel themfelves hurt by the publication of their 
thames, and will of courfe prevent a repetition of it, by deftroying the 
perfon who divulged it.”"* Maronr. 

© Copp'd bills —] i. e. rifing to'atop or head. Copped Hall, in Ef« 
fex, was fo named from the lofty pavilion on the roof of the old houfe, 
which has been fince pulled down, The uppertire of mafonry that » 
covers a wall is ftill called the copping or coping. High-crowned hats 
were anciently called copatain hats. STxxvens. 

7 —the earth is throng’d 

By man's oppreffion ;| Perhaps we fhould read — qwrong'd. 
STEEVENs. 

8 — and the poor worm doth die for'r.] 1 fuppofe he means to calf 
the mole, (which fuffers in its attempts tocomplain of man’s injuftice) 
@ poor worm, as a term of commiferation, Thus in the Tempef, 
Profpero fpeaking to Miranda, fays, Be 
at vruyy { thou art infected.” ; ~ 


404 PERICLES, 
Kings aré earth’s gods; in vice their law’s their wills 
And if Jove ftray, who dares fay, Jove doth ill. 
It is enough you know; and it is fit, : 
What being more known grows worfe, to {mother it. 
All love the womb that their firftbeing bred, _ 
Then give my tongue like leave to love my head. 
Ant. Heaven, that I had thy head®! he has found the 
meaning ;—- : 
But I will gloze with him*. Young prince of Tyre, 
Though, by the tenour of our trict edit *, 
Your expofition mif-interpreting *, 
We might proceed to cancel of your days 3; % 
» Yet 


The mole remains fecure till he has thrown up thofe hillocks, which 
by pointing out the courfe he is purfuing, enable the vermin-hunter to 
catch hims Srrevens. 

9 Heaven, that 1 bad thy bead!] The fpeaker may either mean to 
fay, O, that I bad thy ingenuity! or, O, thot I bad hy bead, fever'd 
from thy body! The latter, I believe is the meaning. Matones 

1 But I will gloze with bim.] So Gower: 

*¢ The kinge was wondre forie tho, 

** And thought, if that he faid it oute, 

«¢ Then were he fhamed all aboute: 

« With fliewordes and with felle 

“* He fayth: My fonne ¥ thall thee telle, 

*€ Though that thou be of litte witte,” &ci Martone, 

* our frié ediG,| The old copy has—yuur fri ecié&t, Core 
reéted in the folion Matonx. : 

2 Your expofition mifinterpreting,} Your expofition of the riddle 
being a miftaken one; not interpreting itrightly, Maront. 

3 =—so cancel of your days ;] The quarto, 1609, reads—-to counfel of 
your days; which may mean, to deliberate bow long you fhall be permit~ 
ted to live. But I believe that counfel was méely an errour of the prefs, 
which the editor of the folio, 1664, correéted by reading to cancel off 
your days. The fubftitution of of for of is unneceflary; for cancel 
may have been ufed as a fubftantive. We might proceed to the cancella~ 
tion or deftruétion of your fife. Shak(peare ufes the participle canceil’d 
in the fenfe required here, in his Rape of Lucrecey 3594 : 

“© An expir’d date, cancell'd ere well ie 3 

The following lines in K. Richard iI. likewife confirm the read« 

ing that has been chofen: ; 


© Cancel hie bond of life, dear Gods Typray, : 
me « Tard ma ive to fy the ogee” Macon, jetty 
~ Toomit the article was formerly a praétice is in 
- “‘Litws Andronicus: ** Afcend, fair psn pe mT ie ng 


| STEEVENS. 


Yet hope, fucceeding from fo faira tree 
As your fair felf, doth tune us otherwife : 
Forty days longer we do refpite yous; 
If by which time our fecret be undone, 
This meyey fhews, we'll joy in fuch a fon: 
And until then, your entertain fhall be, 
As doth befit our honour, and your worth, 
* [Exeunt AntTiocnus, his daughter, and Attendants, 
Per. How courtefy would feem to cover fin! 
When What is done is like an hypocrite, 
The which is goodin nothing but in fight, 
If it be true that [ interpret falfe, 
Then were it certain, you were not fo bad, 
As with foul inceft to abufe your foul; 
Where now you are botha father and a fon, 
By your untimely clafpings with your child, 
(Which pleafure fits an hufband, not a father ;) 
And fhe an eater of her mother’s fleth, 
_ By the defiling ofher parent’s bed; 
And both like ferpents are, who though they feed 
On {weetett flowers, yet they poifon breed. 
Antioch, farewel! for wifdom fees, thofe men 
Bluth not in , Br 4 blacker than the night, 
Will thun no Courfe to keep them from the light 5, 
. ; One 
Again, in K. Lear: > 
: “ aa rang pn him ah ae ae teas 
4 Forty days we do refpite you 3) in¥ Romanorumy 
Co Amantit, and the Hi of Kj thirty da 
are allowed for the folution of thie weoniehe paheratd to caserk 
for this minute variatiofl, but by fuppofing that our author copied fome 
tranflation of the Geta Romanorum hitherto undifcovered, MALONE. 
5 en for wifdom fees, thofe men 

ts not in aétions blacker than the night, 

Will thun no courfe to keep them from the ligbt.] All the old copies 
read—will but fhew is evidently acorruption. The word 
that I have ventured to infert in the text, inits place, was fuggefted by 
thefe lines in afabfequent fceney which appear to me ftronyly to fup- 
port this emendation : 

“* And what may make him b/uf in being known, 
‘ & He'll flop the courfe by which it might be keaown.”* 


We read ?, for efcbew, if there were any inftance of fuch 
an sbshicion bal ued en ees 


i , +? 


- 


496 PERICLES, 
One fin, I know, another doth provoke ; 
Murder’s as near to luft, as flame to fmoke. 
Poifon and treafon are the hands of fin, 
Ay, and the targets, to put off the fhame: 
Then, left my life be cropp’d tokeep you clear®, 
By flight I’ll thun the danger which I fear. . (Exit. 
Re-enter ANTIOCHUS. 

Ant. He hath found the meaning, for which we mean 
To have his head. 
He mutt not live to trumpet forth my infamy; 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth fin 
In fuch a loathed manner: 
And therefore inftantly this prince muft die; 
For by his fall my honour muft keep high. 
Who attends us there? 

_ Enter Tuarrarnd, 

Thal. Doth your highnefs call ? 

Ant. Thaliard, you are of our chamber, and our mind 
Partakes her private actions’ to your fecrefy ; 
And for Lig 3 faithfulnefs we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here’s poifon, and here’s gold ; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou muft kill him; 
It fits thee not to afk the reafon why, 
Becaufe we bid it. Say, is itdone*? 

Thal. My lord, ’tis done. 


The expreflion is here; as in many places inghis play, elliptical = 
fer wifdom fees that thofe who do not blufh to commit aétions blacker than 
the night, will not foun any courfe, in order te preserve them from being 
made publick- Ma the - es 

— to ki ww clear,] To prevent any fufpicion falling on you. 
So, in Mache? a . eine 
46 ————= always thought, that I 
Require a clearne/s.” Maton®e 
? Partakes ber private affions—] Our author in The Winter’s Tale 


ufes the word partake in an active fenfe, for participate : 
. “ 


your exultation 





‘© Partate toevery one.” Matonz. - | 

* Soy, is it done ?] We might point differenrlys 
t fits thee not to afk the reafon why? % 
Becaufe we bid it, fay is it done? Marons, “aes rN 

: » Enter 
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Enter a Meffenger. 


nt. Enough.— 

‘Let your breath cool your felf, telling your hafte. 
My. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. [Exit Me/- 
Ant. As thou 

Wilt live, fly after: and as * an arrow, fhot 

From a well experienc’d archer, hits the mark 

His eye doth level at, fo thou ne’er return, 

Unlefs thou fay, Prince Pericles is dead. , : 
Thal, My lord, if I can gét him within my piftol’s 

length, 1’ll make him fare enough: fo farewel to Pool 

highnefs. [Bxit. 
Ant. Thaliard, adieu! till Pericles be dead, 

My heart can lend no fuccour tomy head *, [ Exit. 


SCENE Il. 
Tyre. 4 Room in the Palace. 


Enter Pericres, Hevicanus, and other Lords. 


Per. Let none difturb us: why fhould this charge of 
thoughts 9? 


% sand as—] Thus the folio. The quartos reade-and /ike an 
arrow. MAtone. : 
8 My heart can lend no fuccour to my bead.| So the king in Hamlet 
« till I know ’tis done, , , 
s¢ How ere my hap, my joys were ne’er .” Marones 
S——why foould this charge of thoughts ?] quarto, oe 
reads—chage. The emendation was fuggefted by Mr. Steevens. 
folio 1664, for chage fybitituted ra Change is printed for char, 
in ds you like it, 1623, AKI. k. and in Coriolanusy Ak Va 
fc. itis See art 
Thought was formerly ufed in the fenfe of melancholy. See Vol. VII. _ 
P. 528,02. MAtone. as 
ae = i chelshest hie maha attains, Co, ten sae 
6 obi ts," de es ‘ ly en, Ure 0} 
“So afterwards in this play: © 
« Patience, good fir, even for this charge ——- 
‘The fir copy reads chage, STEEVENS. 
Vo... | Kk - The 


4 
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498 “PERICLES, 
The fadcompanion, dull-ey’d m ly, 
By me fo us’d a gueit, as not an hour, 
In the day’s glorious walk, or peaceful night, : 
(The tomb where grief fhould fleep,) can breed me quiet! 
Here pleafures court mine eyes,and mine srevanen them, 
‘And danger, which I feared, is at Antioch, 
Whofe arm feems far too fhort to hit me here; 
Yet neither pleafure’s art can joy my {pirits, 
Nor yet the other’s diftance comfort me. 
Then it is thus; the paffions of the mind, 
‘That have their firft conception by mif(-dread, 
Have after-nourifhment and life by care ; 
And what was firft but fear what might be done, 
Grows elder now, and cares it be net done 3, 
And fo with me ;—the great Antiochus 
(Gain whom I am too little to contend, 
Since he’s fo great, can make his will his act,} 
Will think me fpeaking, though I fwear to filence; 
Nor boots it me to fay, 1 honour him *, 
If he fufpe& I may difhonour him: 
And what may make him blush in being known, 
He’ll ftop the courfe by which it might be known 5 
With hoftile forces he’ll o’er-{pread the land, 
And with the oftent of war will look fo huge’, 
Amazement - 
pi Tht fad companion, dull-ey"d maltnchely,) Soyin the Comedy of 
rors: 
« Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth enfue 


“« tte evein st ones ie Marons. % 
em dulll-ey’ ame und epi occurs 
ac dani toms PPS fs 
¢¢ I'l not be made a foft and dull ey'd fool.” SrenvEens. . 
2 — but fear what might be dome,] But fear of what might happen. 
‘My ALONE. 
3 and cares it be not done.) And maker provifon that it may not 
apie eet him,] Him was fapplied by Mr. Rowe, for th 
to : Was ec 
 S And with the oftent of war will buge,| The old copi 
read—And with che fient of ware ; as 
‘Tyrwhitt, and is confirmed by a paflage in the 
; 4 ; 





) 
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Amazement fhall drive courage from the ftate 5 
‘Our men be vanquith’d, ere they do refit, 
And fubje&s punith’d, ne’er itn offence : 
Which care of them, not pity of myfelf, 
(Who waits no more *, but as the tops of trees, 
Which fence the roots they grow by, and defend them,) 
Makes both my body pine, and foul to languifh, 
And punish that before, that he would punith. 

1. Lord. Joy and all comfort in your tacred breaft ! 

2. Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us, 
—- and pete 

Hel. Peace, peace, and give experience tongue. 
They do abufe the king, eit flatter him : 
For flattery is the bellows blows'up fin; 
The thing the which is flatter’d, but a » 
‘To which that breath? gives heat and ftronger glowing 3 
‘Whereas reproof, obedient, and in s 
Fits kings, as they are men, for they may err, 


«* Like one well ftudied in a fad oftent, 

“ To pleafe his grandam,” 
Again, in King Richard I; 

© With oftentation of defpifed arms.” Martone, 

© Which care of them, not pity 7 
(Wbo no more, &&¥] The quarto 1609, has—Who once 

more, which muft have been a corruption, I formerly thought the poet 
might have written—who owe no more, but am now perfuaded that he 
wrote, however ungrammatically, “* who wants no more,” i. ¢. which 
felf wants no more; has no other with or defire, but to protect its 
fubjeéts. The tranfcriber’s ear, I fuppofe, deceived himin this as in 
various other inftancess 2 fhould be remembered that fe/f was 
merly ufed as a fubftantive, and is fo ufed at this day by of ine 
ferior rank, who frequently fay—bis felf. Hence, I fuppofe, the author 
wrote wants rather want. Maronz. 

He means to compare the head of a kingdom to the fummit of a 
tree, As_ itis the office of the latter to fereen each plant that grows 
beneath it from the injuries of weather, fo itis the duty of the former 
to proteét thofe who shelter theméelves under pach ingen oe 

‘ * : ze TEEVENS. 

7 To which that breath—=] i.e. the breath of flattery, The old 

“copy reads—that fpark ; the word, (as Mr. Steevens ver gen: ited 
porn Laem ny ters carder compofitor, He would it 
wing, MaAvonx. ~ . ~ 

Kk2- When 


; 


} 
goo PERIC L B§) 
When fignior Sooth® here does proclaim a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon your life : 
Prince, pardon me, or ftrike me, if you pleafe ; 
I cannot be much lower than my knees. . 
Per, All leave us elfe ; but let your cares o’er-look 
What fhipping, and what lading’s in our haven, 
And then return tous. [£xéunt Lords.| Helicanus, tho 
Haft moved us: what feeft thou in our looks? 
Hel. An say See dread lord. 
Per. Vf there be fuch a dart in princes’ frowns, 
How durft thy tongue move anger to our face ? 
Hel. How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 
whence Ale 4 
They have their nourifhment? 
Per. Thou know’ ft I have power 
To take thy life.from thee. 
Hel. I have ground the axe’ [Aneeling. 
Myfelf; do but you ftrike the blow. 
Per. Rife, prythee rife; fit down, thou art no flat- 
terer: 
I thank thee for it; and heaven forbid, 
That kings fhould lettheir ears hear their faults hid?! ° 
Fit counfellor, and fervant for a prince, 
Who by thy wifdom mak’ft a prince thy fervant, 
What would’ft thou have me do? 
Hel. To bear with patience fuch griefs, 
As fs yourfelf dolay upon yourfelf. « 
: er. Thou fpeak’ft like a phyfician, Helicanus; 
That minifter’ft a Pee unto me,® . 
‘That thou would’ tremble toreceive thyfelf, 
Attend me then; I went to Antioch, . 


3% When fignior Sooth—}. A near kinfman of this gentleman is 
aestoest oe Winter's Tales ** — and his pond fith’d by his next 
neighbour, by fir Smile, his neighbour.” Matone. ‘ “3 

9 That ings foould \et their ears bear their faults bid !| Heaven 
forbid, that kings thould Me Seed and fo prevent from, 

aring their fecret faults!—To der formerly ified to binder. See 

‘ole IX, Pe 227, De Qe Maton, ‘ , ‘ 


ee 


‘ PRINCE OP TYRE. sor. 
Where, as thou know’it*, againft the face of death, 


I fought the purchafe of a glorious beauty, , 
From whence an iffue I might propagate*, 

Are arms t» princes, and bring joys to fubjects. 

Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder; 

The reft (hark in thine ear) as black as inceft ; 
Which by my knowledge found, the finful father 
Seem’d not to ftrike, but fmooth?: but thou know’ft this, 
Tis time tofear, when tyrants feem to kifs, 

Which fear fo grew in me, I hither fled, 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

Who feem’d my good protector ; and being here, 
Bethought me what was paft, what might fucceed ; 
I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants’ fears 

Decreafe not, but grow falter than the years; 

And fhould he’doubt it, (asyno doubt he doth *,) 


1 Where, as thou know’ft,] The old copies have—Whereas, which 
had the fame meaning ay where. It is frequently thus ufed by our 
ancient writers. Probably, however, as Mr. Mafon has obferved, the 
poet meant here two diftin®t words; evbere at, Marone. 

2 From whence an iffee—]} From whence I might propagate an 
iffue, that are arms, &c. MArone. 

Ido not underftand this paflage. A line feems wanting to complete 
the fenfe. It might he fupplied thus: ‘ . 
a glorious beauty, - 

(From whence an iffue 1 might propagate 5 

For royal progeny are general bisfjings, 

Are arms to princes, and bring joys to fubjects.) ; 
Her face, &c. StTeEveNns, — ahs 

3. Seem’d not to frrike, budmooth +] set mare formerly fignified to. 
Jiatter, “See Vol. VIII. p. 548, mn. 2, Martone. 2 
+ And foou!d be doubt it, (as no doubt be doth,)] The quarto 1609, 


Teads, : 

_. + And fhould he dog's, as no doubt he doth— 
from which the reading of the text has been formed. The repetition 
is much in ourauthor’s manner, and the following words, to lop that 
doubt, render this emendation almoft certain. MALONE. 

~ Here is an aj t corruption, I fhould not hefitate to read— 
doubt on't—or, it. To doudt is to remain in fufpence or un- 
i d hi in doubt that I thall 


certainty, ——S > be keep 
there is no doubt but he is,) why, te lop that doubt,” i. eto get 
of that painful uncertainty, he will firive to make me appear the 
aggreffor, by attacking me firft as the author of forme fuppoled injury 
to himfclf.” Srzexvens. ‘, 

Bes That 
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502 PERICLES, 
That I fhould open to the lif’ning air, 
How many worthy princes’ bloods were fhed, 
To keep his bed of blacknefs anlaid ope, 
Tolop that doubt, he'll fill this land with arrhs, 
And make pretence of wrong that J have done him 5 
When all, for mine, if I may call't offence, . 
Mutt feel war’s blow, who fpares not innocence 5 : 
Which love to all (of which thyfelf art one, 
Who now reprov’ft me for it)— 
Hel, Alas, fir! 
Per. Drew fleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 
cheeks, 
Mufings into my mind, with thoufand doubts 
How I might ftop this tempeft, ere it came 3 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them °. 
Hel, Well, my lord, fince you have given me leave to 


AK y 
Freely wilt fpeak. Anticchus you fear, 
And juftly too, 1 think, you fear the tyrant, 
Who either by publick war, or-private treafon, 
Will take away your life, 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot ; 
Or till the deftinies do cut his thread of life, 
Your rule dire&t toany; iftome,  , 
Day ferves not light more faithful than Pll be. 
Per. 1 do not doubt thy faith; , : 

_ But thoald he w my liberties in my abfence 
___ Hel. We’\l mingle our bloods together in the earth, 

From whence we had our being and our birth. 

Per. 5 I now look from thee then, and to 


3 —-qwho {pares not inmocence:] Thus the cideft quarto. All the 

#1 thengbt tt sete. tou igg We aPlare Coat tlins i oo tcbos 
to 

their fate. The deh tad to grieve for them-—But a rhyme 

feems to have been intended, The reading of the text was furnifhed by 

the thisd quarto, 1630, which, however, is of no authority. ag eo 


PRINCE OF TYRE, 503 


Iatend my travel, where I’ll hear from thee ; 

And by whofe letters I’ll difpofe myfelf. 

The care I had andhave of fubjeéts’ good, 

On thee Iday, whofe wifdom’s so can bear it 7, 
T’ll take thy word for faith, not afk thine oath ; 

Who fhuns not to break one, will fure crack both* : 
But in our orbs we’ll live fo round and fafe *, 

‘That time of both this trath fhall ne’er convince 9; 
Thou thewd’fta fubje&’s thine*, Ia true prince,  ~ 


[Exeunt. 
SCENE UL 
Tyre. dn Ante-chamber in the Palace, 
Enter THALIARD,. 


Thal. So, this is Tyre, and this‘ the court. Here 
muft I kill king Pericles; and if I doit not, I am fure 
to be hang’d at home: ’tis dangerous.—Well, I per- 
ceive, he was a wife fellow, and had good difcretion, 
that being bid to aff what he would of the king, defired 
he mi abe beast none of his fecrets. Now do Pie he had 
ome reafon for it: for if aking bid a man be a villain, 


7 whofe wifdom’s can bear it.] Pericles, transferring his 
authority ¥ hs. sole oles his waiene, naturally brings the firft 
fcene of Meafure for Meafure to our mind. Martone. 

* Will fare crack both :] Thus the folio, The word fure is not 
found in the quarto. oMatone, 

8 But in our orbs we'll uo round and fafe,] The firft quarto readg 
~—will live, Forthe emendation I am » The of 1619 
has—we live, The firt copy “oe been right, if, as I fufpect, 
the preceding line has been loft. Matone. 

But in our orbs, &c. 
in feipfo totus teres atque rutundus. Horace. 
STEEVENSs 

9 we this truth foal! ne'er convince’;] Overcome. See Vol. IV, 
» Pee Bowdih.c jbelt fine, 2 Shine is b 

,' ewd' fa s thine, I a true prince, eis by our 
ancient w: ae ruc ed isetantne Son Tigi the 
Lomplaint 4 pate 2 ‘bepbrar: * * Smith, I $ 

“ $i hence my Jeffer light 





uw glorious funne, from wi! 
© The fubftance of his cryftal Pi: borrow,” 

This fentiment is not much unlike that of Falftaff':  —TI fhall think 
the better of myfelf and thee, ope, tg life; I for a valiant liong 
and thou for a true ptince.” Maton 

: “Kk 4 he 
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504 ees Le 
he is bound by the indenture of his oath to be one. 
Hufh, here come the lords of Tyre. [retires. 


Enter Hevicanus, Escanes, and other Lords. 


Hel. You thall not need, my fellow-peers of Tyre, 
Further to queftion me of your king’s departure, 
His feal’d commiffion, left in truft with me, 

. Doth fpeak fafficiently, he’s gone to travel. . 
Thal. How! the king gone ! [4fide. 
Hel, Vf further yet you will be fatisfied, . 

Why, asit were unlicens’d of your loves, 
He would depart, J’ll give fome light unto you. 
Being at Antioch— , 
Thal. What from Antioch? [4fde. 
Hel. Royal Antiochus (on what caufeI know not,) 
Took fome difpleafure at him, at leaft he 
Judg’d fo, and doubting left he haderr’d or finn’d, 

To hew his forrow, he would correét himfelf; 

So puts himfelf unto the fhipman’s toil, 

With whom each minute threatens life or death. 

" Thal. Well, 1 perceive [Ade 

I thall not be hang’d now, although I would? 

But fince he’s gone, the king’s feas muft pleale?: 

He “fcap’d the land, to perith at the fea.— 

I'll prefent myfelf, Peace to the lords of Tyre ! 

Hel, Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 
Thal. From him I come ‘ 

With meflage unto princely Pericles; ~ 

But, fince my landing, I have undérftood 

Your lord has betook-himfelf to unknown travels 3 

My meflage muft return from whence-it came. 


"2 although I would 3] So Autolicus, in The Winter's Tale: “Uf I 
had a mind to be honett, I fee, fortune would not fuffer me; the drops 
eerie oY enna er a nit do eb ; hal faa 
3 —the king's feas mufl pleafe :] i. e. mult do their pleafure; mut 
Seat Kim as th will. fe me was perhaps intended. “We might 
read in the cee le, == ee SP A Sear 2 
; He ’fcap'd the land, to perith om the feas. 
» $0, in The Taming of the Shrew : — yh ee 
©” € Ywill bring you gain, or prjo onthe eats” Matone. 
Fiat ci Sean _ tele 
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PRINCE OF TYRE. ° — ge5 


Hel. We have no reafon to defire it*, 
Commended to our mafter, not to us: 
Yet, ere you fhall depart, this we defire,— 
As friends to Antioch, we may feaft in Tyre’, 


' SCENE IV. 
Tharfus. 4 Room in the Governour’s Houfe. 
Enter Cuzon, Dionyza, and Attendants, 


Cle. My Dionyza, thall we reft us/here, 
And by relating tales of others’ griefs, 
See if ’twill teach us to forget ourown? 
Dio. That were to blow at fire, in hope to quench it; - 
For who digs hills, becaufe they do afpire, 
‘Throws down one mountain, to caft up a higher. 
O my diftreffed lord, even fuch our griefs are : 
Here they’re but felt, unfeen with mifchief’s eyes %, 
But like to groves, being topp’d, they higher rife. 


[ Exeunt, 


Ch. 


4 Webave no reafon to defire it,] Thus all the old copies. Perhaps 
a word is wanting. We might read, 
We have no reafon to defire it told 
Your meflage being addreffed to out mafter, and not to us, there is no. 
seafon why we fhoald defire you to divulge it. If, however, defre be 
confidered as a trifyllable, the metre, though, perhaps, not the fenfe, 
will be fupplied. Matonr. de So 
5S Yet, ere you fhall depart, this we defire,— 
As friends to Antioch, we may feaft in Tyre.] Thus alfe Agamem- 
non my ites ‘AE neas in Troilus DL enftes is 
 Yourtelf thall af with us, before you go, 
‘ ‘© And find the os of a aes vf rs: enn 
Here they're but felt, anfeen with mifchief's eyes, € quartos 
16095 reeds atid the The words and feen, and that which t have 
inferted in the text, are fo near in found, that they might eafily have’ 
been confounded by a hafty pronunciation, or an inattentive tranfcri- 
ber. By mifchief’s eyes, 1 underftand, “ the eyes of thofe who would 
feel a malignant pleafure in our misfortunes, and add to them by their 
triumph aver us.” ‘The eye has been long defcribed _! poets as either 
ropitious, or malignant and unlucky. Thus in a fubfequent fcene 
in this play + : % . 
3 Tow the good god thew thi yf oy upon it” 
. au? - Matonr. 
—v7feen with mifchief's eyesy] i. ¢- the eyes of malignity, which 
j a) hs render 


i 
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506 PERICLES, 
Cle. O Dionyza, 4 
Who wanteth food, and will not fay, he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger, till he famifh? 
Our tongues and forrows too* found deep our woes 
Tnto the air; our eyes too weep; } 
Till lungs? fetch breath that may proclaim them louder ; 
That, if heaven flumber, while their creatures want, 
They may awake their helpers to comfort them *. 
T’ll then difcourfe our woes, felt feveral years, 
And wanting breath tofpeak, help me with tears. 
Dio, Vl do my beft, fir. 
Cle. This Tharfus, o’er which I have the government, 
A city, on whom plenty held full hand, 


vender forrow or difgrace more bitter. I think the fame kind of rea- 
foning is difcoverable In one of the fongsin 4s You Likeit z 
* Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
«* Thou art not fo unkind 
*¢ As man’s ingratitude; 
“€ Thy tooth is not fo keen, 
© Because thou art not feeny 
‘¢ Although thy breath be rude.” 

‘The lines printed in Italicks are thus elegantly and forcibly expfain- 
ed by Dr. Johnfon, : 

Thou winter wind, fays the Duke, thy rudenefs gives the left pain, 
#s thou art not feen; thou art an enemy that not brave us with 
thy prefence, and whofe unkindnefs is prs So not aggravated by infult. 

But like to groves, being topp’d, they higher rife. 

This line is introduced to illuftrate the former, in which our avthor 
has obferved that folitude affords us the jut meafure of our misfor 
tunes, without aggravation. But thefe misforfunes (he adds) if topp’d, 
{i. €« attempted to be reduced) increafe, like trees which thoot the 
higher in sae i of having felt the pruning-knife. STEEVENS. 

_ ® Our tongues and forrows too—] The original copy has—~to, here 
and in the next line; which cannot be right. To was often written 
by our old writers for too; and in like manner too and two were con~ 
founded. The quarto of 1619 reads—do in the firft line. I think 
Cleon means to Ly het our tongues and forrows too found 2 99 9 &Ce 

ALONE, 
7 —tilungs—] The old copy has—-tongues, The correction was 
aye 3 Mr Bien" Ma eve a sem] ' oa 
may awake their helpers to comfort t Thus copye 
Peshape’t een: we fhould read—helps. So before : 
eee aes eevee be helps, 
To compafs fuch a Poundlefs happinefs!” Matons, F 
4 J or 


